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December  13,  1971 


Ms.  Deborah  L.  Higdon 
4501  University  Oaks  Blvd. 

Houston,  Texas  77004 

Dear  Ms.  Higdon: 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  let  you 
know  that  Owens-Illinois,  Inc.,  has  never 
opposed  the  preservation  of  the  Big  Thicket.  We 
have,  in  fact,  gone  on  record  favoring  the  con¬ 
cept  -recommended  fey~£)ve  Department  of  Interior, 
tne  "string  of  pearls.v 

I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  our  employee  news¬ 
letter  "Outlook"  entitled  "We  Have  to  Care."  It 
will  give  you  a  better  understanding  of  our  cor¬ 
porate  commitment  to  improving  the  environment. 


Sincerely, 

C .  Lee  Nelson 
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How  Does 
John  Sleep? 

Editors  of  Space  City! 

May  1  venture  to  coalesce  and  voice 
some  common  sentiment  about  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lennon-Ono’s  recent  sojourn 
in  the  city.  I  would  like  to  attempt  to 
inject  a  bit  of  logic  and  clear  sight 
into  the  hysteria  surrounding  the 
Lennons  and  their  visit  —  a  hysteria 
which  they  manage  to  generate  a- 
round  themselves  continuously,  either 
advertently  or  inadvertently. 

Mr.  And  Mrs.  Lennon  arrived  in 
Houston  so  Yoko  could  attempt  to 
see  her  daughter,  Kyoko.  During  their 
stay  they  were  accomodated  at  the 
Warwick  -  which  we  all  know  is  the 
People’s  Hotel.  During  their  visit  Mrs. 
Lennon  decided  to  do  a  bit  of  shop¬ 
ping  in  Neiman’s  —  the  People’s  Store; 
but  she  felt  she  could  only  do  so  with 
the  aid  of  armed  and  uniformed 
guards  to  shove  people  away  (.  .  .  do 
we  recall  C.B.  DeMille  images  of  sultry 
Egyptian  princesses  preceeded  by 
troops  of  slaves  with  whips  to  beat 
passage  through  the  common  folk?). 

If  Mr.  J.  Lennon  can  make  millions 
of  records  and  millions  of  dollars  ask¬ 
ing  former  friend,  Paul  McCartney,  if 
he  has  difficulty  sleeping  because  he 
might  be  fraught  with  guilt  over  the 
Beatle-split  and  telling  him  straight 
people  are  sustaining  his  ego,  then, 
perhaps  Mr.  McCartney  would  care  to 
likewise  write  some  spiteful  librettos 
asking  Mr.  Lennon  if  he  slept  well  in 
the  Warwick  or  if  Mrs.  Lennon  felt 
pretentious  while  she  tried  to  pick  up 
a  few  baubles  at  that  proliteriat  store 
in  the  Galleria.  Up  to  this  time  Mr. 
McCartney  has  exhibited  more  taste. 

Mr.  Lennon,  at  least  Mr.  McCart¬ 
ney  doesn’t  pretend  to  be  anything 
but  a  rich  man.  Why  don’t  you  do  the 
same? 

1  would  only  be  uselessly  bitching 
and  making  a  fool  of  myself  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  write  these  words  in  jealousy 
of  the  Lennons’  wealth  and  position. 
On  that  level  I  really  don’t  give  a  fuck. 
What  I  do  strongly  care  about  is  the 
gross  inconsistency  here.  We  go  on 
buying  millions  of  records  from  two 
people  who  flood  their  music  with 
radical-left  inuendoes  like  "power  to 
the  people,  right  on!”  but  who  simply 
don’t  fit  the  image  they  are  vainly 
screaming  to  project. 

Actually,  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Lennons  and  their  schizophrenic  role¬ 


playing  is  irrelevant  and  quite  boring. 
And  so  could  it  be  filed  away;  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  these  two 
persons  hold  quite  a  bit  of  the  world’s 
attention.  Couldn’t  they  do  some 
mental  housecieaning  and  put  that 
attention  to  use?  Think  of  what  some¬ 
one  like  the  Lennons  could  do  if  they 
seriously  wanted  to  change  some  of 
the  problems  they  scream  about  in 
their  music  ...  I  mean  really  wanted 
to  change  them. 

But  as  long  as  the  bread  still  rolls 
in  off  those  platters  and  the  kiddies 
get  off  to  hearing  John  trash  out  his 
ex-Beatle  brother  for  the  same  things 
he  does,  well  then  it  looks  like  just 
one  more  segment  in  the  hypocritical 
rock  star-capitalist  syndrome  is  per¬ 
petuated. 

How  do  you  sleep,  Mr.  Lennon? 
In  the  Warwick,  of  course.  All  1  want 
is  the  truth,  now,  just  gimme  some 
truth,  Mr.  Lennon. 

Robert,  Spokesman 
Dept,  of  Social  Inequity, 

Drew  St.  Hotel  Collective 

(Ed.  note:  for  another  perspective  on 
John  and  Yoko,  see  Jerry  Rubin’s 
article  elsewhere  in  this  issue.) 

It  Was 

Pretty  Dark 

Re;  “Freaky  Foods  Boycotted”  by 
E.  F.  Shawver,  Jr.,  Dec.  16 

For  shame  and  tut-tut!  My  Space 
City!  subscription  is  only  weeks  old 
and  already  you  disillusion  me  by  a 
slip-shod  skid  into  the  credibility  gap. 

To  wit;  “.  .  Paul  Norris,  an  long¬ 
haired  Anglo  volunteer,  observer,  after 
watching  a  number  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters  enter  the  store  without 
even  pausing  to  listen  to  the  picketters, 
‘This  shows  that  freaks  are  just  like 
everyone  else.  Long  hair  doesn’t  mean 
a  thing.’  ” 

(1)  Yes,  Paul  Norris  is  Anglo  and  is, 
and  has  been,  a  tireless  volunteer  for 
UFWOC. 

(2)  Yes,  Paul  Norris  was  picketing 
the  Richwood  Food  Market  and  did 
utter  the  words  attributed  to  him. 

(3)  But,  Paul  Norris  does  not  have 
long  hair,  except  on  his  upper  lip. 

In  fact,  Paul  Norris  is  a  copywriter 
for  a  rather  establishment  advertising 
agency,  works  full  time,  and  makes 
spare  time  donations  of  his  consider¬ 
able  and  varied  talents  to  the  grape 
pickers.  corn,  on  23 


Big  Thicket 
Query 

Space  City! 

A  few  weeks  ago  1  wrote  Owens- 
Illinois  about  the  Big  Thicket.  This 
was  their  reply,  (see  above-Ed.), 
Note  the  form  of  address:  “Ms.” 
This  has  become  very  widespread  on 
all  my  mail.  Bob  Eckhardt  uses  it. 

But  what  is  really  going  on  with 
Owens-Illinois  and  the  Big  Thicket? 


The  “String  of  Pearls’’  is  35,000 
acres  (not  all  in  one  piece)  of  prime 
Big  Thicket  land  which  are  being 
proposed  as  a  national  park.  The 
lumber  companies  are  observing  a 
moratorium  on  the  18,000  acres 
which  they  own,  but  cutting  is 
still  going  on  on  the  17,000  acres 
which  are  privately  owned.  Two  of 
the  “pearls’’  were  wiped  out  before 
the  moratorium  went  into  effect. 

Even  if  the  entire  35,000  acres 
were  placed  under  protection  im¬ 
mediately,  it  would  not  save  the 
tyring  of  Pearls.  This  is  because  the 
ecology  of  these  areas  depends  up¬ 
on  the  natural  water  flow  patterns 
cont.  on  23 
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35  cents  out  of  town. 
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Police  drag  away  girl  at  Agnew  demonstration.  Wioto  by  Walter  Nelson. 


Men  attempt  to  put  out  fire  at  Reed  Road  landfill. 


It  wasn’t  an  abnormally  bad  year,  as  we  look  back  on  it.  (Most  publications 
"look  back  on”  the  “old  year”  around  this  time,  and  who  are  we  to  scoff  at  such 
a  fine  old  linear  tradition?) 

No,  1971  —  that  is,  the  events  that  occurred  throughout  the  calendar  year 
1971  —  could  have  been  a  lot  worse  for  everyone.  It  certainly  looked  bleak  en¬ 
ough  early  in  the  year,  when  the  U.S.  military  sallied  forth  (under  the  protective 
cover  of  a  general  news  blackout)  into  Laos.  The  international  vibrations  were  so 
bad  that  some  of  us  thought  we  were  on  the  eve  of  the  Armageddon.  But,  as  it 
happened,  the  Laos  operation  ended  far  short  of  military  success  for  the  United 
States  &  Co.  And  we  havd  survived  another  year  without  world  war,  nuclear 
holocaust,  severe  economic  depression,  or  any  of  the  other  major,  irreversible 
disasters  that  always  seem  to  be  hanging  over  our  heads. 

1971  was  in  general  a  rather  Middle  America-type  year,  nationally.  A  year  of 
quiet  despondency  and  frustration  diluted  by  apathy  for  many.  It  was  nothing 
like,  say,  1968,  a  year  that  was  terrible  and  exciting  at  once  -  two  history-chang¬ 
ing  assassinations,  massive  uprisings  of  students  and  blacks,  important  revelations 
about  the  Indochina  war,  Richard  Nixon’s  incredible  ascendence  to  the  president¬ 
ial  throne.  Now,  that  was  a  vintage  year.  But  political  theater,  Republican-style, 
is  always  a  bit  colorless. 

Now  we  cannot  dispute  the  wide-spread  feeling  that  the  single  most  signific¬ 
ant  event  of  1971  was  Tricia  Nixon’s  wedding.  But  over  the  last  12  months  we 
have  noted  some  rather  secondary  occurrances,  important  in  their  own  little  way. 

There  was  the  murder  conviction  of  Lt.  William  Calley,  for  instance,  to  whom 
numerous  patriotic  ballads  were  dedicated.  Charles  Manson  and  his  friends  were 
also  convicted  of  murder  last  year,  but  Charlie  had  to  write  his  own  songs.  A 
number  of  Calley’s  superior  officers  also  went  on  trial  in  connection  with  the 
My  Lai  massacre  but  they  were  all  acquitted. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  did  not  end,  MayDay,  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the 
War  and  growing  anti-war  sentiment  in  Congress  notwithstanding.  In  fact,  Nix¬ 
on  has  elected  to  round  out  the  old  year  with  a  series  of  the  heaviest  bombing 
raids  on  North  Vietnam  since  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

The  Pentagon  Papers  caused  quite  a  stir,  with  a  battle  royal  between  the 


Jimmy  Dale  Mutto  at  the  Federal  Building  accompanied  by  FBI 
agents,  shortly  after  his  arrest  January  15,  1971„ 


government  and  the  Fourth  Estate.  The  press  won  at  the  Supreme  Court  level, 
giving  the  public  the  right  to  read  what  the  New  York  Times  considered  “all  the 
news  that’s  fit  to  print.”  And  Daniel  Ellsberg  became  almost  a  household  word 
for  about  two  weeks. 

But  household  words  change  so  rapidly  in  this  country,  and  soon  people  went 
around  muttering  “Mao  Tse  Tung,”  and  “Red  China”  and  “ping  pong”  and 
“acupuncture.”  Those  Americans  who  read  their  newspapers  or  watch  their 
Walter  Cronkite  may  have  found  that  “Red  China”  isn’t  such  a  bad  place  after 
all;  at  least  some  members  of  the  U.S.  Table  Tennis  team  who  actually  travelled 
behind  the  Great  Wall  didn’t  think  so.  Except  now  that  China  has  been  seated  in 
the  United  Nations  and  Taiwan  ousted,  it’s  no  longer  “Red  China,”  but  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Republic  of  China. 

In  some  ways,  it  seems  that  China  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  ever  happened 
to  Richard  Nixon.  It'gave  him  a  chance  to  prove  how  clever  he  is  in  the  touchy 
field  of  international  relations.  His  decision  to  go  to  Peking  and  to  summit  in 
Moscow  was  nothing  short  of  a  diplomatic  coup.  He  didn’t  come  off  quite  so 
well  in  the  complex  area  of  economics,  although  he  certainly  appears  more  with 
it  than  his  predecessor.  His  wage-price  freeze  drew  heavy  criticism  from  some 
(particularly  organized  labor)  and  only  tentative  approval  from  others,  but  with 
Texas’  own  dashing  John  Connally  heading  up  the  Treasury  Department  how 
can  the  President  lose? 

Two  other  major  governmental  institutions  have  been  making  headlines  over 
the  last  year:  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  The 
Supreme  Court,  that  once  hallowed  hall  of  constitutional  rights,  has  undergone 
a  staggering  change  of  complexion,  one  well  suited  to  the  conservative  climate 
established  by  the  Nixon  administration.  And  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  apparently 
is  the  FBI,  was  faced  with  an  embarrassing  little  expose,  engineered  by  a  group 
working  out  of  the  unguarded  Media,  Pa.,  FBI  office.  The  group  called  itself 
the  Citizens  Commission  to  Investigate  the  FBI,  and  investigate  it  did. 

197 1  has  brought  us  the  usual  panarama  of  world-wide  violence  —  Vietnam 
and  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Ireland,  Latin  America  and  the 
India-Pakistan  subcontinent,  the  latter  culminating  in  a  brief,  bloody  war  that 
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Bullet-rklden  window  of  Socialist  Workers’  Party  headquarters.  Photo  by  Thorne  Dreyer. 


Frank  Converse,  In  full  regalia,  speaks  at  yet  another  Klan 
rally. 


The  captain  of  the  winning  team.  Photo  by  Thorne  Oreyer. 


Paul  Kitchen,  suspended  from  high  school  for  selling 
Space  City! 


established  the  new  nation  of  Bangl^  Desh  where  East  Pakistan  used  to  be. 

And  we  have  not  been  without  violence  and  repression  in  this  country  — 
MayDays  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  massacre  of  prisoners  and  guards  at  Attica, 
the  death  of  Soledad  brother  George  Jackson  and  others  at  San  Quentin.  The 
radical  youth  movement  as  we  have  known  it  for  years  lay  dormant,  disorganiz¬ 
ed  and  introspective  throughout  most  of  1971,  although  Black  Panther  leader 
Huey  Newton  was  freed  at  last,  after  three  mistrials,  and  cultural  revolutionary 
John  Sinclair  was  released  from  jail  on  appeal  bond.  But  the  real  radical  activists 
last  year  were  the  desparate  ones  —  prisoners  and  dissident  soldiers. 

Meanwhile,  we  all  continue  to  breath  poisoned  air,  swim  in  polluted  waters, 
consume  hazardous  foods  and  drugs  and  plunk  down  inflated  dollars. 

And  down  here  in  Houston,  Texas,  we  had  ourselves  an  interesting  little  year, 
too.  Of  course,  many  Houstonians  are  far  removed  from  the  slings  and  arrows 
of  the  rest  of  America’s  outrageous  fortune,  but  we  had  our  pollution,  and  we 
didn’t  escape  the  inflationary  squeeze.  We  had  a  big  scandal,  and  a  police  riot, 
and  a  Klan  bust,  and  a  city  election  (with  socialists  on  the  ballot!),  and  Lt. 
Calley  rallies,  and  even  some  cans  of  Bon  Vivant  Vichyssoise  and  Campbell’s 
Chicken  Noodle  soups. 

Here’s  Houston,  1971,  as  Space  City!  sees  it. 

JANUARY 

The  opening  month  of  1971  is  a  news  reporter’s  heyday  and  a  politician’s 
nightmare.  Klansman  Jimmy  Dale  Hutto  is  arrested  by  federal  authorities  outside 
Houston  on  charges  of  conspiring  to  bomb  Pacifica  radio  transmitters  in  Califor¬ 
nia  .. .  The  Security  and  Exchange  Commission  files  civil  suits  against  a  number 
of  firms  and  individuals,  including  Houston  financier  Frank  Sharp  and  his  bank, 
on  grounds  of  alleged  manipulation  of  stock  prices  ...  It  is  revealed  that  various 
local  and  state  officials,  most  notably  Gov.  Preston  Smith  and  Texas  House  of 
Representatives  Speaker  Gus  Mutscher,  had  had  dealings  in  the  whole  shady 
affair,  now  known  as  the  “stock  fraud  scandal”  . . .  Hundreds  of  young  people 
protest  the  appearance  of  Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew  at  the  Vince  Lombardi 
Awards  Banquet,  held  in  the  Astroworld  Hotel,  and  some  35  are  arrested  after 
demonstrators  and  police'  clash  in  the  middle  of  Kirby  Drive  . . .  Pacifica  radio 
returns  to  the  air  waves,  after  its  transmitter  had  been  blown  to  smithereens 
some  months  before  by  a  terrorist  bomb  . . .  An  architects’  office  at  Fairview 
and  Taft  suffers  severe  dynamite  wounds  ...  A  parked  car  outside  the  Forward 
Times  Publishing  Co.  is  bombed  ...  in  a  Houston  first,  the  Sharpstown  State 
Bank  closes  down  after  nervous  and  angry  patrons  initiate  a  massive  run  on  the 
bank’s  funds. 
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FEBRUARY 

Radical  activist  and  postal  employe  Walter  Birdwell  reveals  that  he  had  work¬ 
ed  as  an  Army  intelligence  agent  from  1964-1967  in  Houston,  Austin  and  San 
Antonio  . . .  public  hearings  on  the  SEC  suit  open  in  Dallas  in  U.S.  District  Judge 
Sarah  T.  Hugh’s  courtroom  . . .  Space  City!  suspends  publication  indefinitely,  in 
order  to  fund  raise  and  reorganize. 

MARCH 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission  (FCC)  issues  a  “public  notice” 
suggesting  that  radio  stations  cease  playing  records  which  “promote  illegal  drug 
usage,”  and  local  FM  stations  here  criticize  the  FCC  and  ignore  the  notice  in  their 
programming  .  . .  The  Socialist  Workers  Party  headquarters  is  bombed  by  mid¬ 
night  riders,  causing  severe  damage  . . .  The  old  Texas  Rose  Cafe  closes  down, 
due  to  a  workers’  strike,  and  later  reopens  for  a  short  time  as  The  Sponge  . . . 

TSU  students  Robert  McKinney  and  Frank  James  Hunt  go  to  jail  for  25  years 
after  being  convicted  on  possession  of  dynamite  . . .  Houston  police  are  deploy¬ 
ed  en  masse  to  Milby  Park,  after  young  people  attack  narcotics  officers  trying  to 
make  arrests;  casualties  extend  to  both  police  officers  and  civilians. 

APRIL 

Space  City!  unfolds,  and  returns  with  a  new  look  and  a  new  editorial  tone  . . . 
In  a  rare  display  of  half-hearted  concern,  Houstonians  open  a  sleepy  eye  to  re¬ 
gard  the  controversial  conviction  of  Lt.  William  Calley  . . .  Houston  City  Council 
passes  a  resolution  praising  Nixon’s  decision  to  review  the  final  military  judgment 
of  the  Calley  case  . . .  Houston  City  Council  refuses  to  take  a  position  on  the 
People’s  Peace  Treaty,  claiming  the  area  of  international  politics  is  out  of  its 
jurisdiction  . . .  The  United  Klans  of  America  issues  its  yearly  Rat  Sheet,  which 
slanders  everyone  from  Debby  Leonard  to  Mayor  Louie  Welch  . . .  Steel  pellets 
are  fired  through  the  windows  of  local  freak-owned  shops;  victims  later  receive 
calls  warning  them  to  stop  advertising  in  Space  City!  . . .  Representatives  of  the 
Houston  Professional  Firefighters  Association  pack  a  city  council  meeting,  ask¬ 
ing  the  city  to  bargain  collectively  with  the  organization  ...  a  Ralph  Nader  task 
force  attacks  the  Houston  Ship  Channel  as  “the  most  poisoned,  and  potentially 
the  most  explosive,  body  of  water  in  the  United  States”  .  . .  Universities  of  Hous¬ 
ton,  Rice  and  St.  Thomas  endorse  the  People’s  Peace  Treaty  . . .  Gov.  Smith  signs 
a  bill  to  allow  Texas  Southern  University  to  close  the  section  of  Wheeler  St.  that 
runs  through  the  campus. 

MAY 

Former  Houston  police  officers  Arthur  Hill  and  Jack  McMahon  go  on  trial  in 
New  Braunfels  on  first  degree  murder  charges  stemming  from  the  death  of  a  black 
prisoner,  Bobby  Joe  Conners  . . .  Garbage  Crisis  no.569  hits  Houston,  as  the 
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Reed  Road  Landfill  smolders  acridly  for  weeks  . . .  Newsweek  magazine  runs  an 
article  on  Houston,  detailing  the  activities  of  right  wing  terrorists  and  the  in¬ 
activities  of  local  law  enforcers  . . .  MayDay  activities  fizzle  in  Houston  . . . 
Activist  Bartee  Haile  goes  on  trial  for  assault  to  murder  a  police  officer  and  is 
granted  a  mistrial  because  he  is  unable  to  have  counsel  of  his  choice  .  . .  SWP 
headquarters  is  damaged  by  a  hefty  peppering  of  .30  calibre  bullets  .  .  .  People’s 
Party  II  headquarters  and  the  Carl  Hampton  Free  Clinic  are  also  shot  up  . . .  Dae- 
flower  Free  School  is  raided  by  narcotics  officers,  who  find  nothing  .  .  .  Mike 
Lowe,  of  the  United  Klans  of  America,  is  arrested  by  Houston  police  for  possess¬ 
ing  materials  for  manufacturing  a  bomb  ...  A  Houston  grand  jury  begins  to  sub¬ 
poena  individuals  believed  to  be  connected  with  the  Klan. 

JUNE 

Frank  Sharp  is  fined  $5,000  after  he  pleads  guilty  to-two  minor  stock  fraud 
violations  and  is  granted  immunity  from  further  prosecution  in  exchange  for  his 
testimony  before  a  Houston  grand  jury  . . .  Space  City!  celebrates  its  second 
anniversary  and  begins  a  third  year  of  publication  . . .  Two  citizen  groups  battle 
over  the  question  of  whether  to  form  the  proposed  Westheimer  Independent 
School  District . . .  Alice  Cooper  performs  theater  of  cruelty  in  the  Houston 
Coliseum  . . .  Hill  and  McMahon  are  found  not  guilty  of  murder  in  New  Braunfels 
. . .  People’s  Party  II  headquarters  is  raided  by  police  . . .  U.S.  District  Judge 
Woodrow  Seals  issues  an  opinion  that  upholds  the  constitutionality  of  distribut¬ 
ing  publications  on  high  school  grounds,  with  certain  provisions  . . .  Hundreds  of 
young  Houstonians  flock  to  the  abortive  Festival  of  Life  rock  extravaganza  in 
Point  Coupee  Parish,  La. 

JULY 

Former  police  officers  Hill  and  McMahon  are  indicted  for  assault  to  murder 
Bobby  Joe  Conner’s  companion,  Larry  Taylor. . .  The  Houston  Broadcast  Coali¬ 
tion,  made  up  of  12  black  organizations,  challenges  the  FCC  licenses  of  two 
Houston  “soul  stations,”  KCOH  and  KYOK. .  .Jethro  Tull  hits  town  and  the  for¬ 
midable  Ian  Anderson  orders  a  screeching  crowd  in  the  Coliseum  to  shut  up  and 
sit  down. .  .Bartee  Haile  goes  to  court  again,  and  wins  another  mistrial  after  the 
jurp  becomes  hopelessly  deadlocked. .  .'Mayor  Welch  declares  that  all  revolution¬ 
aries  in  Houston  will  remain  under  surveillance  until  they  disband  “or  we  get 
them  in  jail  or  until  they  cease  being  revolutionaries.”. .  .The  City  of  Houston 
files  suit  against  Stauffer  Chemical  Company,  and  the  Texas  Air  Control  Board 
follows  with  an  ultimatum  for  Stauffer  to  clean  up  or  shut  down. .  .The  Harris 
County  Commissioners  Court  authorizes  a  suit  against  Phoenix  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany.  .  .Yippie  Jerry  Rubin  trips  into  town  and  then  trips  on  out  again,  virtu¬ 
ally  unnoticed. .  .Black  VISTA  worker  Joe  Johnson  appears  before  city  council, 
asking  the  city  to  restrain  its  police  force  from  harassing  innocent  black  young¬ 
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sters  in  the  Swiney  Park  Center. .  .The  Houston  School  Board  votes  unanimous¬ 
ly  to  appeal  Judge  Seals’  ruling  on  the  distribution  of  publications  on  high 
school  campuses. .  .The  federal  government  files  suit  against  local  Rohm  and 
Haas  Chemical  Company,  to  restrain  it  from  discharging  toxic  material  into 
the  Houston  Ship  Channel. .  .Venezuelan  Equine  Encaphalomyelitis  (VEE) 
threatens  to  reach  epidemic  proportions  in  Harris  County  and  the  county  com¬ 
missioners  order  massive  spraying  for  mosquitos  in  the  area. .  Gov.  Smith  tes¬ 
tifies  before  the  SEC  hearings. .  .Muhammed  Ali  wins  a  1 2  round  decision  in 
the  Astrodome  with  Jimmy  Ellis. .  .A  modern  dance  group  from  San  Antonio 
brings  the  Who’s  rock  opera  “Tommy”to  Liberty  HalL  .  .'Fred  Hofheinz  an¬ 
nounces  his  candidacy  for  mayor  of  Houston;  he  is  the  second  candidate  to  an¬ 
nounce,  the  first  being  Debby  Leonard  of  the  SWP. 


AUGUST 

The  Mexican-American  Education  Council  calls  for  a  boycott  of  public  ele¬ 
mentary,  junior  high  and  senior  high  schools  to  protest  the  HISD  plan  to  pair 
blacks  and  chicanos  in  22  Houston  schools. .  .Stauffer  Chemical  is  fined  $500 
for  failing  to  comply  with  the  Texas  Air  Board’s  order  in  July. .  .Robert  A. 
Childers,  Houston  businessman  active  in  anti-war  and  civil  rights  movements, 
is  killed  in  a  flashflood  near  San  Antonio. .  .Young  Houston  police  officer  John 
Gough  resigns  from  the  Houston  police  force,  claiming  that  he  was  harassed  by 
fellow  officers  after  he  testified  against  McMaohn  and  Hill  during  the  New  Braun¬ 
fels  murder  trial. .  .The  Velvet  Underground  brings  back  old  memories  at  Liber¬ 
ty  Hall. .  .Phil  Oesterman’s  Fondren  Street  Theater  presents  the  off-Broadway 
rock  musical ,  “The  Last  Sweet  Days  of  Isaac”. .  .Hundreds  of  Houston  area  stu¬ 
dents  are  sent  home  on  the  opening  days  of  school  because  they  refuse  to  com¬ 
ply  with  school  dress  and  hair  codes;  a  full-fledged  demonstration  erupts  at 
Westchester  High  School. .  .The  Houston  School  Board  fires  School  Superin¬ 
tendent  George  Carver,  a  move  initiated  by  board  conservatives  witty  black 
school  board  member  Leon  Everett  providing  the  swing  vote. .  .Some  25,000 
men  and  women  come  to  Houston  for  the  53rd  Annual  National  Convention  of 
the  American  Legion. .  .Frank  Sharp  testifies  before  the  SEC  and  the  Travis 
Connty  grand  jury,  and  later  in  the  month  goes  to  trial  along  with  the  other 
defendants  in  U.S.  District  Judge  Sarah  T.  Hughes’  federal  court. 

SEPTEMBER 

Jimmy  Dale  Jutto  is  convicted  of  conspiracy  and  violation  of  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  in  U.S.  District  Judge  James  Noel’s  court. .  .Joe  Johnson,  who  by 
now  has  the  sympathy  of  just  about  everyone  but  the  Houston  police,  appears 
again  before  city  council  to  protest  another  incident  of  police  harassment  in 
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Houston  people  march  for  peace,  Nov  1971.  Photo  by  Walter  Kioa. 


Fred  Hofheinz  gets  out  the  vote  for  the  mayoral  race. 


Don  Gardner  demonstrates  his  opinion  during  Pacifica  Phoenix  Chemical  Company.  Photo  by  Jerry  Sebesta. 

strike  In  October.  Photo  by  Thorne  Dreyer. 


Swiney  Park. .  .The  Texas  Association  of  Magicians  meet  to  trade  tricks  at  the 
Astroworld  Hotel. .  .County  Commissioner  Bill  Elliot,  self-styled  lawman  at 
large,  makes  the  news  when  he  chases  away  motorcycle  riders  from  a  dirt  hill 
at  the  San  Felipe  Road  construction  site. .  .Sharp  and  others,  along  with  four 
corporations,  are  found  guilty  of  illegal  stock  manipualtion  in  Judge  Hughes’ 
court  and  are  barred  from  further  illegal  stock  dealings. .  .Hill  and  McMahon 
are  indicted  by  a  federalgrand  jury  for  allegedly  violating  the  civil  rights  of  Bob¬ 
by  Joe  Conner  and  Larry  Taylor. .  .A  Travis  County  grand  jury  indicts  Mutscher, 
lawyer  John  Osorio,  Rep.  Tommy  Shannon  of  Ft.  Worth  arid  Mutscher  aide 
Rush  McGinty  on  various  bribery  charges. .  .Mutscher  decides  not  to  resign  his 
post  as  speaker  of  the  House. .  .  Countdown  ’72  opens  its  Houston  office  and 
starts  a  voter  registration  drive  among  newly-enfranchised  young  voters. .  .Peo¬ 
ple’s  Party  II  becomes  the  Houston  chapter  of  the  Black  Panther  Party. .  .Pan¬ 
ther  chairman  James  Aaron  is  convicted  in  Harris  County  criminal  court  of  ag¬ 
gravated  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon  aqd  is  sentenced  to  two  years. .  .A  Harris 
County  grand  jury  returns  indictments  against  four  mothers  for  welfare  fraud,  the 
first  time  in  recent  Harris  County  history  that  criminal  action  has  been  taken 
against  welfare  recipients. .  .U.S.  District  Judge  Allen  B.  Hannay  finally  orders 
Armco  Steel  Corporation  to  stop  polluting  the  Houston  Ship  Channel,  after  sev¬ 
eral  months  of  court  action  against  the  company. .  .Charles  Ray  Whaley  is  found 
guilty  of  inciting  a  riot  during  the  Milby  Park  disturbance  and  is  fined  $1,000. 


OCTOBER 

The  United  Farmworkers  Organizing  Committee  begins  picketing  Safeway 
Food  Stores  as  part  of  a  national  Farmworkers’  boycott  against  scab  grape  dis¬ 
tributors.  .  .Gov.  Smith  refuses  requests  of  certain  state  legislators  to  call  a  spe¬ 
cial  session  to  impeach  Mutscher,  who  pleads  innocent  to  bribery  charges. 
Johnny  Coward,  who  in  previous  years  lost  an  eye  and  part  of  his  foot  at  the 
hands  of  police,  is  shot  and  critically  wounded  near  the  Black  Panther  headquar¬ 
ters.  .  .The  liberal  Citizens  for  Good  Schools  announced  its  slate  for  the  school 
board  election  and  Mayor  Louie  Welch  declares  that  he  is  in  the  running  again. 
Jimmy  Hutto  is  sentenced  to  five  and  a  half  years  in  prison  and  four  and1  a  half 
years  suspended  sentences. .  .Houston’s  experiment  in  liberated  rock  fails,  as  Of 
Our  Own  closes  down  after  more  than  a  year. .  .SWP  candidates  for  city  offices 
and  other  successfully  challenge  the  city’s  election  code  in  federal  court  and  are 
placed  or.  the  ballot. .  The  staff  of  Pacifica  radio  goes  on  strike  over  a  dispute 
with  the  national  board  of  the  Pacifica  Foundation. .  .Radical  comedian  Dick 
Gregory  comes  to  town  in  a  benefit  performance  for  the  Lynn  Eusan  Scholar¬ 
ship  fund. . . Hoards.  oF  j'cung  people  begin  to  announce  their  candidacies  for  the 
school  board  election. .  .A  massive  explosion  of  chemical  tank  cars  near  Almeda- 

Genoa  and  Mykawa  Rds.  kiEj  one  fireman  and  injures  37  other  firemen  and  news 
reporters. 
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NOVEMBER 

Nearly  3,000  people  march  against  the  war  Nov.  6. .  .Pacifica  workers  return 
to  their  jobs  after  negotiating  a  settlement  with  their  board. .  .An  intense  and 
heated  campaign  battle  between  Fred  Hofheinz  and  Louie  Welch  culminates 
Nov.  20  in  a  runoff. .  .Houston  voters  elect  their  first  black  city  councilman, 
Judson  Robinson,  Jr.,  arid  their  first  Chicano  school  board  member,  CGS  candi¬ 
date  David  T.  Lopez. .  .Thousands  vote  for  various  socialist  candidates. .  .State 
Rep.  Sid  Bowers  begins  a  Joe  McCarthy-type  investigation  of  funds  allocated  by 
the  University  of  Houston  Student  Association. .  .Muhammed  Ah  returns  to  the 
Dome  and  goes  12  rounds  with  hulking  Buster  Mathis,  handily  winning  in  a  deci¬ 
sion.  .  .The  local  chapter  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
makes  its  first  political  endorsement,  recommending  a  slate  of  Hofheinz,  Mrs. 
Karl  Kamrath  and  Leonel  Castillo. .  .Debby  Leonard  announces  her  intentions 
to  enter  the  race  for  governor  of  Texas. .  .The  rock  musical  “Hair,”  modest  nu¬ 
dity  and  all,  hits  town,  as  a  city  ban  against  it  is  lifted. 

DECEMBER 


Louie  Welch  wins  an  unprecedented  fifth  term  as  mayor  of  Houston,  taking 
nearly  53  per  cent  of  the  total  vote,  with  Fred  Hofheinz  receiving  96  per  cent 
of  the  black  vote. .  .Leonel  Castillo  wins  the  city  controller’s  runoff  race,  ousting 
ailing  incumbent  Roy  Oakes,  who  held  the  post  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  .  .Mrs.  Karl  Kamrath  beats  Mrs.  Irene  Lewis,  giving  CGS  complete  con¬ 
trol  over  the  Houston  School  Board. .  .The  Farmworkers  conduct  a  successful 
boycott  of  Richwood  Food  Market,  demanding  that  the  management  remove 
scab  wines. .  .Houston  Oiler  owner  Bud  Adams  fires  coach  Ed  Hughes,  despite 
unanimous  opposition  from  the  team  and  grumblings  from  the  fans. .  .The  Green 
Apple  Club  is  raided  by  local  narcotics  agents,  who  afrest  180  people  and  re¬ 
lease  all  but  41. .  .CHannelview  High  School  student  Soni  Romans  challenges  in 
federal  court  her  school’s  policy  that  restricts  married  and  divorced  students 
from  participating  in  extracurricular  activites. .  .Black  Houstonians  form  the 
Coalition  Ag  ainst  Police  Brutality  to  take  action  on  an  increasing  number  of 
police  brutality  complaints  in  the  black  community. .  .Newly  re-elected  city 
councilman  Lee  McLemore  resigns  his  city  office  to  run  for  the  Texas  Senate. 


*  i  ■  „  - uuuicuuuucj  anu  weicn  campaign  contribu- 

D°rFJa?M  J- McConn  to  reP*ace  McLemore. .  .Houston  Cougar  running  back 
Robert  Newhouse  ends  a  great  year,  leading  the  team  into  the  Bluebonnet 

•F,V1f  black  candidates  runningfor  the  Texas  House  from  Harris  County 
"  “  ‘  ‘hat  they  Wl11  run  together  on  a  slate  know  as  “the  People’s  Five”. . . 

I  he  VfcE  threat  returns  to  haunt  Harris  County,  as  swarms  of  mo'Squitos  des¬ 
cend  upon  the  citizenry  and  its  equine  animals. .  .Nearly  2,000  socialists  con¬ 
verge  on  Houston  for  the  Young  Socialists  National  Convention. .  .World  fa¬ 
mous  car  eater  Mike  Zunk  begins  traning  for  Munich,  1 972,  by  taking  on  a 
tasty  vintage  ’49  Cadillac.  3  _ 


The  following  article  is  a  perspect¬ 
ive  on  the  recent  Free  John  Sinclair 
concert  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  sent  to 
us  by  Jerry  Rubin.  In  the  last  issue  of 
Space  City!,  Dec.  23,  1971,  we  ran  a 
news  story  on  this  event. 

Anyone  wishing  to  have  his  or  her 
perspective  on  any  subject  printed  in 
Space  City!  should  mail  an  article, 
typed  double  space,  to  Perspective, 
Space  City!,  1217  Wichita,  Houston, 
77004. 

A  REPORT  ON  ANN  ARBOR  AND 
THE  FREEING  OF  JOHN  SINCLAIR 
by  Jerry  Rubin 

It  was  a  new  beginning  for  the 
movement.  People  went  around  hug- 
hing  each  other.  Everyone  at  the  huge 
Free  John  Sinclair  rally  in  Ann  Arbor 
Mich,  felt  they  were  part  of  something 
new  and  historic  -  but  like  the  first 
college  sit-in  or  the  first  be-in  or  first 
rock  festival,  nobody  knew  its  name 
or  its  meaning. 

When  you  entered  Chrisler  Hall  on 
the  night  of  Friday,  Dec.  10,  you  felt 
an  incredible  energy  rush.  The  good 
vibrations  of  15,000  people  linked  to¬ 
gether  in  that  oval  spaceship  made 
everyone  feel  really  warm  inside. 
15,000  people  on  the  same  wave 
length!  What  a  trip! 

We  were  all  there,  not  just  to  get 
high  or  go  crazy  with  music,  but  to 
free  a  brother  from  The  Man’sjail  and 
to  pool  our  energy  together  to  focus 
attention  on  political  prisoners 
throughout  Amerika.  The  passing  of 
joints  from  person  to  person  united  us 
all  in  a  community  of  saliva,  all  the 
more  ironic  and  outrageous  because 
John  Sinclair  was  in  jail  at  that  mom¬ 
ent  for  what  we  were  doing. 

Hard  drugs  and  pills  were  nowhere 
to  be  found  and  not  welcome.  No¬ 
body  was  pushing  or  shoving.  No 
tough  guys  were  needed  to  protect 
the  stage  because  nobody  was  rushing 
the  stage.  “When  was  the  last  time 
you  felt  so  great?”  everyone  was  say¬ 
ing  to  each  other  as  we  all  looked 
around  and  saw  15,000  people  united 
in  a  collective  dream.  Even  though 
the  stage  still  provided  the  focus  of 
energy,  everyone  in  the  audience 
knew  that  their  presence  was  import¬ 
ant:  that  they,  not  the  stage,  were  the 
news.  '  The  people  felt  their  own 
power. 

This  was  a  political  event,  with  a 
political  goal  and  all  money  going  to 
political  purposes  and  not  for  profit, 
and  everyone  felt  united  in  something 
beyond  themselves  and  beyond  their 
own  pleasure:  a  community  action. 

John  Sinclair  had  been  in  jail,  al¬ 
ready  two  and  a  half  years  for  possess¬ 
ion  of  two  joints  on  a  10-year 
sentence.  Three  months  earlier  the 
Michigan  State  Supreme  Court  denied 
him  appeal  bond  by  a  5-2  vote.  His 
friends  were  depressed  that  he  might 
not  get  out  until  he  served  his  entire 
barbaric  sentence.  John  himself,  was 
locked  in  solitary,  lonely,  near  freak- 
out.  No  one  seemed  to  know  or  care 
about  John  even  tho  he  was  jailed  be¬ 
cause  of  his  political  activism  in  oppos¬ 
ing  imperialism  and  racism.  He  was  a 
victim,  a  martyr,  a  symbol  of  the 
movement’s  inability  to  defend  its 
own. 

What  was  needed  was  some  way  to 
focus  national  attention  on  Sinclair’s 
case.  Anonymity  helps  the  state  keep 
people  in  jail.  The  state  is  repressive 
because  people  do  not  know  or  care. 
John’s  friends  decided  to  organize  a 
big  event,  and  John  Lennon  and  Yoko 
Ono  among  others  offered  to  attend 
to  show  support.  The  day  before  the 
rally  the  Michigan  Legislature  reduced 
marijuana  possession  from  a  felony  to 
a  misdemeanor.  The  Free  Sinclair  rally 
publicized  his  case  on  the  front  pages 
of  every  paper  in  Michigan.  The  vib¬ 
rations  reached  the  judges  because  in 
an  incredible  tribute  to  the  power  of 
the  people,  on  Monday  morning,  55 
hours  after  the  rally  ended,  they  voted 


6-1  to  release  John  from  jail  on  appeal 
bond. 

As  if  the  rally  itself  wasn’t  amazing 
enough,  we  achieved  our  goal.  We 
won!  We  freed  John!  The  people  freed 
John!  15,000  people  freed  John!  And 
it  is  only  the  beginning. 

Amazingly  enough,  the  whole  thing 
was  organized  in  10  days.  What 
brought  everyone  together  was  the 
magic  of  John  and  Yoko  who  released 
a  tape  Wednesday  on  Detroit  radio 
saying  they  were  coming  themselves, 
without  the  Plastik  Ono  band,  to 
support  Sinclair  -  and  15,000  tickets 
at  $3  a  person  were  sold  out  within 
one  hour,  with  all  money  going  to  the 
Free  Sinclair  Fund;  This  is  the  first 
year  in  our  history  that  people  of 
John  and  Yoko’s  status  have  done 
benefit  actions  for  the  people.  Every¬ 
one  there  felt  an  appreciation  and  love 
for  John  and  Yoko  that  is  unique  in 
feelings  between  people  and  rock  per¬ 
formers.  Something  new  was  in  the 
air.  and  it  is  only  the  beginning. 


every  social  class  and  every  imaginable 
community,  brought  together  by  their 
desire  to  live  in  a  world  without 
oppression. 

The  action  began  at  7  p.m.  but  it 
was  not  til  3:30  a.mi  (814  hours  later) 
that  John  and  Yoko  got  on  the  stage. 
By  that  time  John  and  Yoko  began 
singing,  the  room  was  so  high  you  felt 
like  lauglting  hysterically  or  crying 
with  happiness  or  pinching  yourself  to 
see  if  it  was  really  .happening.  If  was . 
i  far-out:  John  and  Yqko  had  given 
their  energy  as  an  opportunity  for  all 
of  us  to  get  together.  An  unspoken 
“thank  you”  went  out  from  the 
crowd  and  an  unspoken  “thank  you” 
went  back  from  John  and  Yoko. 

Yoko  dedicated  a  song  “to  my 
sisters  in  Ann  Arbor,”  called,  “Sisters 
O  Sisters.”  John  and  Yoko  sang  two 
songs  they  wrote  together:  “Attica 
State”  about  the  massacre  of  43 
prisoners  and  guards  at  the  prison, 
and  “The  Luck  of  the  Irish,”  about 
the  struggle  of  the  Irish  people  against 
British  occupation. 


fear,  of  unloving,  unrelenting  criticism 
from  one’s  own  sisters  and  brothers  — 
and  people  went  so  inward  and  so 
deep  into  the  country  -  literally  and 
figuratively  -  that  apathy,  despair, 
cynicism  and  loneliness  took  over  and 
we  forgot  who  we  were:  a  new  human 
family,  linked  together  by  love  and 
solidarity,  out  to  turn  on  and  change 
the  world.  ’ 

For  the  past  five  months  in  New 
York  City  people  have  been  feeling 
that  the  worst  is  over  and  that  people 
are  creating  again  and  coming  to¬ 
gether  again  and  something  new  is  in 
the  air.  Somehow  the  arrival  of  John 
and  Yoko  in  New  York  has  had  a 
mystical  and  practical  effect  that  is 
bringing  people  together  again.  Bob 
Dylan  signalled  an  omen  of  the  return 
to  activism  when  he  appeared  un¬ 
announced  at  the  Bengla  Desh  concert 
in  Madison  Square  Garden  and  sang, 
“Blowing  in  the  Wind,”  “A  Hard 
Rain’s  A-Gonna  Fall”  and  “Mr.  Tam¬ 
bourine  Man.”  It’s  great  —  everyone  is 
almost  going  back  to  the  early  ‘60’s 
and  starting  out  all  over  again. 


The  people  on  stage  reflected  the 
seeds  of  the  new  cultural  and  political 
renaissance  about  to  hit  Amerika  - 
the  second  cultural  revolution.  One 
after  another  on  the  stage  came  Allen 
Ginsberg,  Marge  Tobankin,  emcees 
Anne  LaVasseur  and  Bob  Rudnick, 
Bobby  Seale,  Phil  Ochs,  Jerry  Rubin, 
Ed  Sanders,  Rennie  Davis,  Dave  Dellin¬ 
ger,  David  Sinclair,  Sheila  Murphy, 
the  Up,  Father  James  Groppi,  Jonnie 
Lee  Tillman,  Stevie  Wonder,  Seger- 
Teagarden-Van  Winkle,  Archie  Shepp, 
Commander  Cody,  Leni  Sinclair, 
David  Peel  and  John  and  Yoko. 

Everyone  who  had  been  out  doing 
their  thing  by  themselves  for  the  past 
two  years  came  together  again,  black 
and  white,  male  ^nd  female,  politics 
and  music,  young  and  old,  revolution¬ 
ary  and  reformist,  reflecting  our  new 
unity,  thrown  together  by  Nixon, 
realizing  how  much  love  and  power 
we  have  if  we  are  together. 

People  cheered  the  political  rock 
songs,  and  listened  carefully  and  en¬ 
thusiastically  to  the  speeches,  a  mer¬ 
ger  of  music  and  politics  never  before 
done,  so  that  the  Michigan  Daily  said, 
“one  couldn’t  distinguish  where  the 
songs  left  off  and  the  politics  began.” 
It  was  not  a  rock  concert.  It’was  not  a 
teach-in.  It  was  some  beautiful  new 
combination  of  rock  and  political 
event  combined  with  the  feeling  of  a 
be-in:  some  new  form  of  mass  celebra¬ 
tion  and  affirmation  -  so  new  it  as 
yet  has  no  name  or  definition. 

The  media  tells  us  that  young 
people  are  back  in  the  1950’s  and  the 
movement  is  dead.  But  here  were 
15,000  kids  from  the  State  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  working  class  kids,  college  kids, 
high  school  kids,  Gl’s,  youth  from 


Then  John  climaxed  the  night  with 
the  song  he  wrote  specifically  for  that 
night:  “John  Sinclair,”  a  catchy  tune 
sung  with  a  slide  guitar. 

What  an  incredible  moment  earlier 
when  Leni,  John’s  wife,  began  speak¬ 
ing  to  him  on  the  phone.  John  was 
making  his  one  phone  call  a  month, 
and  prison  officials  did  not  know  he 
was  speaking  on  a  phone  hooked  up 
live  to  15,000  people  and  FM  radio. 
John  said,  “They  try  to  make  us  feel 
so  alone  in  here,”  and  then  he  started 
sobbing.  For  one  minute  that  seemed 
tike  an  hour  John  broke  down  and 
cried.  15,000  stunned-  people  sat 
motionless  with  lumps  in  their  throats. 


The  Old  Dream  of  1967  and  *68 
has  floundered.  Rock  festivals  turned 
into  mass  freakouts,  with  ugly  rapes 
and  mad  pushing  and  shoving.  The 
sweet  pot  high  turned  into  a  heroin 
disaster  area.  Rock  music  became  a 
new  capitalist  product  and  rock  stars 
became  movie  stars.  Our  streets  turn¬ 
ed  into  Desolation  Row. 


Finally,  individually  and  collective¬ 
ly,  we  said  Stop!  and  we  decided  to 
take  a  rest  and  rediscover  who  we  are. 
Before  we  began  again,  we  knew  we 
had  to  root  out  of  our  own  family  the 
evils  of  male  chauvinism,  bad  drugs, 
capitalist  rip-offs,  movie  stardom. 

But  even  that  necessary  self- 
examination  and  turning  inward  got 
corrupted  into  an  extreme  as  people 
began  attacking  themselves  and  each 
other  so  ferociously  that  we  all  be¬ 
came  too  scared  to  move  —  not  out  of 
fear  of  the  Establishment  but  out  of 


As  John  Lennon  said  in  the  last 
words  spoken  at  Ann  Arbor:  “Apathy 
won’t  get  us  anywhere.  So  flower 
power  failed,  so  what,  let’s  start 
again.” 

This  is  the  year  for  everyone  to 
come  back  and  start  again,  to  come 
together  again,  in  new  ways,  to  build 
our  culture  without  male  chauvinism, 
bad  drugs  and  crazy  freakouts.  We 
should  try  to  build  our  culture  once 
more,  only  this  time  with  more  self- 
awareness  and  self-control.  We  need, 
more  public  events,  even  a  huge 
Political  Woodstock  at  the  Republican 
National  Convention  next  August  in 
San  Diego. 

1-2-3-4,  many  more  Ann  Arbors! 

And  it  is  only  the  beginning 

Aretha  Sings 
For  Attica 

NEW  YORK  (LNS)  -  1,500  people, 
most  of  them  black,  jammed  Harlem’s 
Apollo  Theater  to  hear  Aretha  Frank¬ 
lin  and  John  Lennon  and  Yoko  Ono 
perform  a  benefit  for  the  families  of 
slain  Attica  prisoners. 

Aretha  performed  for  an  hour  to  a 
cheering  throng  at  the  benefit,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Urban  League.  John  and 
Yoko,  who  performed  three  songs,  in¬ 
cluding  their  new  one,  “Attica  State”, 
were  also  greeted  enthusiastically  at 
the  performance  on  Dec.  1 7. 
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Social  Engineering 
In  Thailand 


by  Bob  Barber 

Counterinsurgency,  Vietnam-style, 
has  failed;  South  Vietnam  may  be 
kept  in  the  American  camp,  but  at  a 
pr,>*  American  strategists  cannot 
attora  to  pay  again. 

So  now,  they  are  turning  to  Thai¬ 
land  as  the  definitive  proving-ground 
for  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  the  latest 
U.S.  solution  to  wars  of  national 
liberation. 

Thailand  is  rarely  in  the  news,  yet 
Bangkok  is  closer  to  being  American 
headquarters  in  Southeast  Asia  than 
Saigon.  In  Thailand  lies  the  heart  of 
American  plans  for  Southeast  Asia. 

In  mid-November,  Prime  Minister 
Thanom  Kittikachom  spearheaded  a 
coup  in  Bangkok  in  which  he  elimin¬ 
ated  recalcitrant  civilian  opposition 
in  his  military  dictatorship  by  suspend¬ 
ing  the  constitution  and  the  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  coup  was  a  minor  event  in 
Thai  politics;  its  significance  lies  in 
that  the  coup  further  entv_  the 

staunchly  pro-American  wine  <■  rhe 
Thai  oligarchy  in  power. 

Thanom  made  it  known  that  in¬ 
ternal  unrest  was  the  chief  cause  for 
his  move.  The  pro-communist  Tha> 
Patriotic  Front  (TPF)  guerrillas  have 
made  a  recent  comeback  in  the  mount¬ 
ains  of  northeast  Thailand,  despite 
the  sophisticated  American  counter¬ 
insurgency  program  run  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  (AID)  and  the  CIA.  The  rebels 
number  about  5,000,  with  several 
million  active  or  latent  sympathizers. 

At  stake  in  this  struggle  between 
revolution  and  counter-revolution  are 
the  vast  natural  and  human  resources 
—  and  potential  markets  which  Amer¬ 
ican  economic  strategists  plan  to  in¬ 
tegrate  into  the  expanding  American 
global  economic  system.  Thailand  con¬ 
tains  huge  reserves  of  oil,  rubber  and 
tin.  (The  United  States  is  wholly 
dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  its 
rubber  and  tin.) 

The  world  oil  situation  is  so  un¬ 
stable  that  American  oil  barons  are 
delighting  in  the  recent  discoveries  all 
around  sourthem  Asia,  including  the 
Gulf  of  Thailand.  Lawyers  from  five 
U.S.  oil  companies  recently  “helped” 
the  Thai  government  draw  up  regul¬ 
ations  concerning  the  extraction  and 
export  of  Thai  oil. 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank’s  Economic 
Research  Division  reported  in  April, 
1969:  “Thailand  promises  to  be  an 
excellent  investment  and  sales  area  for 
Americans  if  the  rebel  insurgency  can 
be  contained.” 

But  containing  the  insurgency  is 
easier  said  than  done.  AID  had  spent 
$135,074,000  in  Thailand  by  1969, 
of  which  more  than  half  went  to 
police  training  and  equipment.  Nearly 
every  relevant  technique  and  type  of 
equipment  invented  in  American 
universities  and  think  tanks  has  been 
used  in  the  counterinsurgency  effort 
in  Thailand,  and  yet  the  guerrillas  still 
flourish. 

The  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Pro¬ 
gram  has  been  used  to  create  elite 
counterinsurgency  forces  (rather  than 
a  huge  army),  most  of  which  have 
had  extensive  combat  experience  in 
Vietnam. 

This  strategy  of  using  local  forces 
to  combat  revolution,  central  to  the 

CITY! 


Nixon  Doctrine,  has  been  coupled 
with  a  huge  economic  development 
effort  aimed  at  undercutting  the 
Communists’  appeal  through  “modern¬ 
ization.”  The  main  beneficiaries  of 
this  program  will  be  American  corpora¬ 
tions  investing  in  Thailand. 

American  control  of  Thailand,  and 
indeed,  all  of  Southeast  Asia,  is  the 
end'  ......  arding  to  the  formula, 

local  forces  with  American  money  and 
equipment  should  be  able  to  contain 
the  revolutionary  movement. 

Meanwhile,  American  corporate 
planners  and  social  engineers  will 
attempt  to  westernize  the  economy. 
The  urban  and  rural  masses  will  be 
slowly  integrated  into  the  economy 
as  the  producers  and  consumers,  not 
the  controllers,  of  wealth. 

The  agricultural  base  will  be  ex¬ 
panded  through  the  U.S.-financed 
“Green  Revolution,”  while  forced  ur¬ 
banization  of  peasants  through  bomb¬ 
ing  and  pacification  programs  will 
create  the  laboring  force  needed  to 
work  factories  and  mines. 

Engineers  and  management  person¬ 
nel  will  be  trained  as  needed.  In¬ 
vestment  capital  will  be  provided  by 
American  and  Japanese  firms,  and  by 
the  American  military  (which  spent 
$700  million  building  six  giant  B-52 
bases  in  Thailand  for  bombing  Viet- 
n;  i,  L-os  and  Cambodia).  Thailand 
has  one  of  ‘he  most  liberal  investment 
incentive  pro-ams  in  the  world,  grant¬ 
ing  huge  tax  breaks  to  foreign  in¬ 
vestors. 

The  results  of  this  activity  will  in¬ 
clude  five  points: 

‘American  and  Japanese  firms  will 
develop  a  stranglehold  on  the  extract¬ 
ive  industries  and  markets  of  Thailand. 

*An  advanced  economic  infrastruc¬ 
ture  (roads,  power  plants,  seaports) 
will  be  built  to  service  those  cor¬ 
porations. 

*A  large  consumer  industry  will 
develop,  oriented  towards  the  needs 
and  pleasures  of  upper  and  middle- 
class  Thais  and  of  foreign  businessmen. 
This  concentrated  use  of  advertising 
will  fix  the  consumption  patterns  of 
poor  but  aspiring  Thais  upon  the  same 
products. 

‘An  overall  economy  will  develop, 
into  which  the  masses  of  people  will  be 
fully  integrated  and  more  or  less  con¬ 
tent,  but  subservient,  poor  and  power¬ 
less. 

‘Political  power  will  remain  in  the 
hands  of  a  pro-American  elite.  In 
other  words,  Thailand  will  come  to 
look  very  much  like  the  United  States. 

This  scenario,  however,  is  based  on 
one  large  assumption:  that  the  guer¬ 
rilla  insurgency  will  be  defeated. 

There  are  powerful  interests,  both 
Thai  and  American,  seeking  their  self- 
preservation  and  profit  in  Thailand. 
And  there  are  not-so-powerful  in¬ 
terests  facing  them,  seeking  revolution. 

If  there  is  a  lesson  from  Vietnam 
for  those  in  .Thailand  to  learn,  it  is 
that  men  seeking  to  protect  their 
power  and  prestige  are  ‘likely  to  be 
ruthless,  but  that  people  seeking  to 
win  back  control  of  their  own  lives 
are  likely  to  be  desperate. 
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Nguyen  Tti i  Thuy,  the  9  month  old  girl 
of  Mrs.  Tran  Thi  Cue,  23,  who  was  poi¬ 
soned  by  U.S.  toxic  chemicals  in  her  2nd 
month  of  pregnancy.  The  baby  suffers 
from  numerous  malformations:  spindle- 
shaped  head,  wide  opened  eyes,  tegs[ 
crossed  in  a  scissor  like  position  when 
supine,  almost  without  sense. 


Pineapple-shaped  bomblet :  Each  bomb 
contains  from  240-250  steel  pellets  of 
6.3  mm  diameter.  Chiefly  anti-personnel, 
not  operative  against  fortifications.  Once 
it  penetrates  the  human  body,  the  pellet 
zigzags,  destroying  all  body  tissues  on  its 
way. 


World  Doctors 
Denounce 
Technological 
Warfare 


by  Schofield  Coryell 
Liberation  News  Service 

PARIS  (LNS)  -  Over  200  doctors 
and  scientists  from  30  countries  rep¬ 
resenting  every  part  of  the  world,  met 
in  Paris  the  first  week  of  December  to 
alert  international  opinion,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  medical  profession,  to  the 
intensifying  technological  warfare  be¬ 
ing  waged  in  Indochina  by  the  United 
States  armed  forces. 

The  occasion  was  the  International 
Conference  on  Medicine  and  the  Indo- 
China  War,  which  collected  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  evidence  concerning  the  devas¬ 
tating  effects  on  life  and  land,  forest 
and  animals,  of  the  ultra-modem  arsen¬ 
al  of  American  weapons  -  bombs,  gas, 
chemicals  -  that  are  now  being  employ¬ 
ed  more  extensively  than  ever  against 
the  people  of  Southeast  Asia. 

“For  the  American  side,  man  has 
been  replaced  almost  entirely  by  the 
machine,”  I  was  told  by  Dr.  Henri 
Carpentier  -  an  active  member  of  the 
Franco-Vietnamese  Medical  Aid  Com¬ 
mittee  which  took  the  initiative  for 
the  Conference  -  Carpentier  had  also 
visited  Indochina  for  the  Bertrand 
Russell  War  Crimes  Tribunal. 

“The  Indochina  War  has  become  a 
largely  automated  war,  in  which,  in¬ 
stead  of  armies  of  foot  soldiers,  a  few 
highly-trained  technicians  operate  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment  against  unseen  vic¬ 
tims.  Because  of  this,  many  in  the 
West,  even  sympathizers,  are  no  longer 
aware  of  the  scope  and  intensity  of  the 
war  situation.” 

Among  the  participants  in  the  Paris 
conference  was  Doctor  Nguyen  Tang 
Am,  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam.  Am  had  made  his  way  by 
foot,  out  of  the  juhgles  of  the  Liberat¬ 
ed  Zones,  and  managed  after  a  month 
of  travel,  to  reach  North  Vietnam  and 
eventually  Hanoi,  where  he  boarded  a 
plane  for  Paris,  as  the  representative 
of  his  country  and  its  doctors. 

Am  pointed  out  in  his  report  that, 


between  1961  and  the  present,  the 
American  armed  forces  had  dropped 
on  Vietnam  three  times  more  bomb 
tonnage  than  they  had  used  during 
the  entire  course  of  the  Second  World 
War.  He  explained  that,  between  1965 
and  1970,  more  than  90,000  tons  of 
poison  gas  had  been  sprayed  over  the 
fields  and  villages,  including  2-4D  and 
2-4-5T,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of 
poison  gas  CS  1. 

He  stressed  the  rapid  upswing  in 
the  incidence  of  tropical  diseases  in 
the  south,  such  as  malaria  and  cholera, 
caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  land¬ 
scape  by  craters,  the  effects  of  chemi¬ 
cals,  and  so  forth. 

In  the  refugee  camps  of  South 
Vietnam,  contagious  diseases  are  ram¬ 
pant,  owing  to  overcrowded  and  ex¬ 
tremely  unsanitary  conditions.  In  20 
such  camps  in  the  Quang  Nam  pro¬ 
vince  in  1969  alone,  for  example,  there 
were  more  than  1,000  deaths  due  to 
diseases  like  dysentery,  pneumonia 
and  meningitis.  In  the  catnp  of  Go 
Su,  in  Quang  Ngai  province,  175  peo¬ 
ple  died  of  famine  and  cholera  in  the 
single  month  of  November,  1969. 

In  the  cities,  due  to  the  U.S.  occu¬ 
pation  and  the  effects  of  the  war,  so¬ 
cial  diseases  -  particularly  syphilis  - 
have  been  on  the  rise.  And  in  the  city 
of  Saigon  alone,  15,000  lepers  roam 
the  streets. 

The  doctors  described  torture  in  the 
prisons  of  the  Saigon  regime  and  cited 
the  specific  case  -  one  among  thou¬ 
sands  -  of  a  young  woman  named  Le 
Thi  Tran  who  spent  1968  and  1969 
in  the  prisons  of  Hue  and  Hoi,  where 
she  was  subjected  to  incredible  bru¬ 
talities;  electrodes  were  attached  to 
her  breasts  and  genitals,  her  body  was 
scorched  with  a  red-hot  iron,  her  fin¬ 
gernails  torn  out,  her  skin  scratched 
off  piece  by  piece  with  pincers.  She 
is  now  recovering  in  a  jungle  hospital 
in  the  Liberated  Zone. 

Am’s  report  on  the  destruction  in 
the  South  was  complemented  by  the 
report  of  Professor  Hoand  Thuy  Ngu¬ 
yen  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 


Vietnam  on  the  effects  of  American 
bombing  in  the  North.  He  described 
in  detail  the  use  and  effectiveness  of 
the  anti-personnel  weapons  -  the  no¬ 
torious  pellet  bombs,  designed  not  to 
kill,  but  to  maim  the  victim  by  causing 
ragged  hard-to-heal  wounds.  This 
means,  he  pointed  out  that  instead  of 
one  dead  man  lost  to  production,  six 
to  10  people  are  immobilized  to  treat 
and  care  for  the  wounded  man. 

The  doctor  also  described  the  tac¬ 
tics  used  by  U.S.  air  power  in  this  war 
where,  as  he  put  it,  “the  entire  village 
is  the  enemy.”  They  begin  by  launch¬ 
ing  explosion  bombs  on  a  village,  de¬ 
stroying  the  homes  and  driving  the 
people  away,  once  the  people  are  out, 
incendiary  bombs  are  dropped  on 
them;  then  when  the  first-aid  teams 
rush  to  the  rescue,  they  drop  pellet 
bombs  and  time  bombs. 

Dikes  are  bombed  when  the  rivers 
swell;  churches  are  attacked  during 
Mass;  schools  while  classes  are  in  ses¬ 
sion;  market-places  at  the  busiest  hours 
and  hospitals  at  any  time. 

Against  this  technological  onslaught, 
the  revolutionary  health  services,  both 
North  and  South,  have  responded  by 
“overcoming  the  enemy’s  mechanical 
mobility  by  our  own  organizational 
mobility,”  as  it  was  expressed  by 
Nguyen  Kim  Hung,  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern¬ 
ment. 


He  described  the  network  of  mobile 
health  teams  that  rush  to  the  scenes  of 
disasters.  These  teams  have  expanded 
in  the  past  few  years  to  cover  the 
whole  countryside.  In  Lan  An  pro¬ 
vince,  for  example,  all  of  the  villages 
have  their  resistance  health  service.  In 
Ca  Mau  province,  more  than  25  per 
cent  of  the  villages  have  their  own 
doctor  -  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
situation  under  French  colonialism, 
when  there  was  usually  but  a  single 
doctor  for  an  entire  district. 

Behind  this  sudden  progress  under 
the  toughest  possible  conditions  is  a 
remarkable  training  and  education  pro¬ 
gram.  Doctors  and  health  workers  of 
all  kinds  are  hastily  but  effectively 
trained  to  be  sent  to  the  scene  of  catas¬ 
trophes.  fn  1969  alone,  the  province 
of  Long  An  trained  300  nurses  and 
lab  workers  to  work  in  the  medical 
labs  in  the  jungle,  while  in  Quang  Da 
province  they  trained  310  nurses,  30 
doctors  and  50  lab  workers. 

The  Conference  was  reminded  by 
a  Laos  spokesman  that  the  American 
technological  genocide  encompasses 
all  of  Indo-China.  Mr.  Khampa  Bou- 
pha,  member  of  the  Central  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Lao  Patriotic  Front,  des¬ 
cribed  the  effects  of  the  extremely  in¬ 
tense  American  air-war  against  his 
country. 

“No  village  and  no  town  in  the 
Liberated  Zone  has  been  spared  from 
destruction.  More  than  one  ton  of 


bombs  has  been  dropped  per  citizen 
of  Laos.”  In  the  recent  Kou  Kiet 
operation  he  reported  that  more  than 
5,000  civilians  were  killed  or  wounded; 
more  than  3,500  homes,  147  pagodas, 
3,500  storage  barns  were  destroyed  or 
burned;  44,500  buffaloes,  30,420  cows, 
9,372  horses,  55,600  pigs  and  quanti¬ 
ties  of  other  domesticated  animals 
were  killed  or  stolen. 

This  damning  evidence  from  the 
Indochinese  themselves  was  confirmed 
by  an  American  delegate,  Professor 
Westin,  of  Windham  College  in  Putney, 
Vt.,  who  visited  South  Vietnam  this 
August.  He  described  the  methodical 
large-scale  destruction  not  only  of 
lives  but  of  the  environment  itself 
and  the  living  resources  of  the  country 
by  U.  S.  technology. 

Westin  detailed  the  wholesale  razing 
of  the  forests  to  deprive  the  people  of 
shelter  and  food.  The  American  forces 
have  destroyed  three  million  of  South 
Vietnam’s  25  million  acres  of  forest 
land.  Herbicides,  he  explained,  are 
responsible  for  more  than  a  third  of 
this  destruction,  bulldozers  for  slightly 


less  than  a  third,  while  bomb  craters 
and  other  consequences  of  the  war 
account  for  the  rest  of  the'  damage. 

In  his  report  from  a  recent  visit  to 
South  Vietnam,  the  British  biologist 
Steven  Rose  (Professor  of  Biology, 
The  Open  University,  Walton,  Bucks, 
U.K.)  stressed  the  experimental  nature 
of  the  war  in  Indochina,  where  the 
United  States  is  trying  out  its  newest 
killing  machinery  with  a  view  to  using 
it  elsewhere. 

Already,  he  pointed  out,  American 
napalm  is  being  utilized  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  against  the  freedom  forces  in 
Angola  and  “Portuguese”  Guinea.  The 
CS  gas  that  the  Tl.S.  uses  extensively 
in  Vietnam  was  also  used  by  the  police 
in  France  during  the  student  worker 
revolt  of  May,  1968,  and  is  being  used 
currently  by  the  British  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

“The  technology  of  oppression 
against  the  struggle  of  urban  and  rural 
guerrillas  is  international;  to  combat  it, 
the  struggle  itself  must  become  inter¬ 
national,”  he  concluded. 


“It  can  be  estimated  that  the  American  military  destroyed  the  rice  crop 
of  a  million  people  with  the  aim  of  denying  food  to  20,000  Vietcong. 
Or  to  put  it  another  way ,  in  order  to  deprive  the  Vietcong  of  one  ton  of 
rice  the  American  military  has  to  destroy  50  tons  of  rice  that  would  or¬ 
dinarily  support  members  of  the  civilian  population." 

-  -  Thomas  Whiteside  in 
The  New  Yorker 


The  Fight  for  Equality  Continues . 

Chinese  Women’s  March 


by  Rhea  Menzel  Whitehead 

HONG  KONG  (AFS)  -  “Give  our  greetings  to  women  in  America,”  said  a 
rosy-cheeked  pigtailed  biology  student  as  we  parted  after  lunching  together  in 
the  canteen  of  Peking  University.  She  had  read  about  women’s  lib  in  the  States 
and  was  eager  to  know  how  young  women’s  attitudes  were  changing. 

Now  20-years-old,  she  looked  forward  to  marrying  “at  about  25”  and  having 
a  couple  of  children.  This  would  not  mean  interrupting  her  career,  however, 
for  Chinese  women  are  given  56  days  maternity  leave  and  she  could  then  expect 
to  return  to  her  job. 

Throughout  China,  women  are  proud  of  the  headway  they  have  made  in  be¬ 
coming  full  participants  in  society.  Legal  abortion,  childcare  centers,  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  and  paid  maternity  leaves  are  an  established  part  of  Chinese  life. 
Women  whom  I  and  my  group  (the  Committee  of  Concerned  Asian  Scholars) 
met  in  China  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  in  America,  one  has  to  pay  for 
contraceptives  and  that  abortions  are  illegal  in  most  states. 

Chinese  women  in  general  exhibit  a  contagious  spirit  of  confidence  and 
enthusiasm  about  the  role  they  play  in  the  future  of  China  and  the  world.  Yet 
progress  is  uneven,  as  would  be  expected  in  a  vast  country  of  eight,  hundred 
million  people,  for  old  ideas  do  not  disappear  quickly.  Even  Premier  Chou 
En-lai  told  us  during  an  interview  in  July  that,  “although  we  are  a  socialist 
country,  male  chauvinism  still  comes  up  now  and  then,  of  course  sub¬ 
consciously.” 

Not  surprisingly,  urban  areas  have  made  greater  progress  in  bringing  about 
women’s  equality  than  has  the  country-side.  For  instance,  in  Shanghai,  a  group 
of  women  —  teachers,  factory  workers,  and  others  -  denied  there  is  any  basic 
undercurrent  of  man-woman  conflict  to  their  continuing  struggle  for  the  com¬ 
plete  equality  of  women.  If  was  admitted,  however,  that  some  people  -  women 
as  well  as  men  —  have  backward  ideas,  but  these  ideas  are  viewed  as  “feudalistic”. 

It  was  not  struggle  between  the  sexes  that  will  solve  women’s  remaining 
problems,  the  Chinese  women  said,  but  class  struggle  that  will  root  out  the 
selfishnesswhich  continually  appears  in  individuals  and  society. 

The  Shanghai  women’s  group  seemed  to  expect  that  their  husbands  would  do 
an  equal  share  of  housework  and  childcare.  In  the  countryside,  I  did  not  find 
this  to  be  true.  Yet  women  everywhere  felt  that  public  opinion  supported  their 
struggle. 

That  women  have  not  been  completely  accepted  as  equals  and  that  old  ideas 
have  not  been  thoroughly  eliminated  is  made  absolutely  clear  by  an  article  in 
the  September  Red  Flag,  the  leading  national  theoretical  journal.  Written  by  a 
Hunan  Provincial  committee  group,  it  reflects  a  more  rural  view  of  the  state  of 
women  today  in  China.  After  reiterating  the  real  progress  Chinese  women  have 
made  in  the  last  20  years,  the  article  discusses  issues  the  Shanghai  group  of 
women  would  have  claimed  were  basically  solved. 

Red  Flag  acknowledges  that  some  people  in  China  still  belittle  women.  Such 
well  entrenched  ideas  do  not  die  easily  and  must  be  struggled  with  continually. 
Some  people  still  erroneously  think  that  “men  do  not  rule  inside  the  home  and 
women  do  not  rule  outside.  All  women  need  to  do  is  to  run  their  homes 
properly.” 

While  the  article  admits  that  household  chores  are  a  practical  problem,  it 
maintains  they  should  be  done  by  both  men  and  women,  but  most  significantly, 
it  disparages  the  tacit  “belittling  of  women”  via  the  irresponsible  neglect  of 
family  planning.  “Having  two  or  three  daughters,  they  still  want  a  son,”  said 
Red  Flag.  “The  result  may  be  that  they  will  have  too  many  children  and  their 


family  burden  will  be  increased.  This  will  make  it  difficult  for  women  to  release 
themselves  from  the  confines  of  their  homes.  Without  thoroughly  eliminating 
the  old  ideas  of  having  high  regard  for  men  and  belittling  women  and  changing 
the  customs,  it  will  be  impossible  to  truly  free  women  from  household  chores.’ 

The  Hunan  writers  also  attack  those  who  still  feel  women  are  not  fully  men’s 
equals  and  those  who  claim  it  is  better  to  train  men  for  jobs  because  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  society  will  not  be  interrupted  by  child-bearing.  These  ideas,  too, 
are  manifestations  of  “the  idea  of  belittling  women.” 

By  contrast,  we  were  told  in  Shanghai  that  special  women’s  work  was  no 
longer  necessary.  “We  are  past  that  stage,”  women  said.  “In  fact  men  might 
criticize  us  for  setting  up  independent  kingdoms  if  we  met  separately.” 

The  Red  Flag  article  also  pleads  with  party  committees  to  give  high  priority 
to  women’s  work.  A  few  people  are  still  “propagating  feudal  patriarchal  ideas,” 
“spreading  the  theory  that  women  are  backward  and  useless,  and  stirring  up  the 
evil  of  prearranged  marriages  in,  order  to  interrupt  the  women’s  liberation 
movement.” 

These  are  strong  charges  in  a  country  where  most  women  have  a  keen  sense 
of  identity  and  assume  responsibility  beyond  their  families.  They  are  indicative 
of  the  enormous  task  of  changing  deeply  engrained  thoughts  and  customs  of 
800  million  people.  Although  China’s  women  build  bridges,  drill  oil,  cultivate 
farms  and  hold  responsible  posts  in  medicine,  education  and  government,  full 
liberation  is  far  from  finished. 

- ncrmcrp  -rn  /PAccn  . — :  ■ 


Delegates 
From  20 
Countries 
To  Attend 
YSA 

Convention 

Leaders  of  Trotskyist  organizations 
from  around  the  world  are  scheduled 
to  attend  the  National  Young  Socialist 
Convention  now  in  session  at  Hous¬ 
ton’s  Music  Hall.  The  convention  runs 
through  Jan.  1 ,  1972. 

Twenty  countries  are  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  convention,  the  “larg¬ 
est  convention  we’ve  ever  held,” 
according  to  Frank  Boehm,  National 
Chairman  of  the  Young  Socialist 
Alliance. 

The  names  of  the  foreign  rev¬ 
olutionaries  are: 

•John  Ross,  England,  editor  of 
The  International,  editorial  board 
member  of  the  Red  Mole,  author  of 
“The  British  Working  Gass  in  Transi¬ 
tion”; 

*A1  Sonso  Rodriguez,  Bolivia,  cur¬ 
rently  in  exile  in  Chile,  fought  against 
Banzer  right  wing  coup  in  La  Paz, 
brought  to  the  United  States  by  the 
U.S.  Committee  for  Justice  for  Latin 
American  Political  Prisoners; 

•Watauru  Yakushiji,  Japan,  Leader 
of  the  Japanese  Revolutionary  Com¬ 
munist  league,  author  of  several 
books.  5 

•Juan  Veas,  Chile,  active  in  the 
Chilean  revolutionary  movement. 

•David  Withers,  New  Zealand,  stu¬ 
dent  leader,  member  of  the  Socialist 
Action  League. 

•Ken  Dawson,  Australia,  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  Socialist  Youth  Alliance. 

•Bo  Kuritzen,  Sweden,  national 
leader  of  the  Revolutionary  Marxist 
Group. 

•Suresh  Dalvi,  India,  National 
Committee  member  of  the  Socialist 
workers  Party  of  India. 

Other  organizations  sending  rep¬ 
resentatives  include  the  Young  Social¬ 
ist  of  Canada  and  the  Communist 
League  of  France. 

*  *  *  * 

Schedules  for  the  Thursday,  Friday 
and  Saturday  sessions  of  the  Young 
Socialists  Convention  include: 

Thursday,  Dec.  30  —  Women’s 
Liberation  Report  and  Proposals  from 
10  a.m.  to  1 1  a.m„  with  summary  and 
voting  on  proposals  from  2:30  p.m. 
to  3  p.m.;  high  school  report  and  pro¬ 
posals  from  3  p.m.'  to  6:30  p.m.; 
Socialist  Campaign  Rally  at  8  p.m., 
featuring  Linda  Jenness,  Socialist 
Workers  Party  presidential  candidate, 
Andrew  Pulley,  SWP  vice  presidential 
candidate  and  Debby  Leonard,  SWP 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Texas.  All 
Thursday  sessions  are  held  at  the 
Music  HalL 


Friday,  Dec.  31  —  From  10  a.m. 
to  noon,  workshops  on  the  antiwar 
movement,  the  SWP  campaign,  social¬ 
ist  publishing  and  finances  at  the 
Continental  Houston  Hotel;  at  noon, 
an  international  panel  at  the  ballroom 
of  the  Continental  Houston  Hotel; 
more  panels  from  2:30  p.m.  to  4  p.m.; 
workshops  on  women’s  liberation, 
blacks  and  chicanos  from  4  p.m.  to 
dinner,  the  latter  two  held  at  the 
Texas  State  Hotel;  from  7  p.m.  to 
8:30  p.m.,  more  workshops  (for 
specifics,  call  227-2271);  at  8:30  p.m.. 


Houston  Gay  Liberation  has  al¬ 
ready  had  the  opportunity  of  con¬ 
fronting  a  presidential  hopeful  for 
the  upcoming  election!  Sen.  Edmund 
S.  Muskie  (Dem.-Maine)  visited  the 
University  of  Houston  Dec.  9,  at 
which  time  he  spoke  in  the  Houston 
Room  and  participated  in  a  question- 
and-answer  session  following.  A  gay 
woman  student  asked  his  position  cm 
civil  rights  for  homosexuals.  He  re¬ 
plied  that  he  felt  they  ought  to  have 
their  rights;  but  that  this  is  a  matter 
for  the  states  rather  than  a  federal 


a  New  Year’s  Eve  Party,  Texas  State 
Hotel,  with  films  by  David  Weiss. 

Saturday,  Jan.  1  —  Organizational 
and  financial  reports  from  noon  to 
1:30  p.m.;  summary  of  reports  from 
5  p.m.  to  5:30  p.m.-,  from  6:15  p.m. 
to  8  p.m.',  closed  session  in  which  new 
national  officers  are  elected. 

For  more  information,  call  222- 
4870  and  222-3487  at  the  Music  Hall. 


question. 

Well,  we  don’t  altogether  agree,  in 
view  of  the  injustices  suffered  by  gays 
in  the  military  service,  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  civilian  government,  who 
have  their  employment  terminated 
when  it  is  learned  they  are  gay.  But 
the  important  thing  at  this  time  is  that 
attention  is  being  called  to  our 
position. 

In  the  case  of  Sen.  Muskie,  this 
brief  episode  is  of  particular  interest 
because  it  has  been  reported  that 


several  weeks  earlier  when  he  was  con¬ 
fronted  by  members  of  Gay  Activists 
Alliance  in  New  York,  he  completely 
freaked  out  and  had  no  answer  what¬ 
ever  for  them.  This  time  around,  we 
don’t  intend  to  let  anyone  even  get 
near  the  White  House  without  being 
made  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  gays 
are  no  longer  apologetic  and  cowering, 
but  are  demanding  fully  equal  rights. 

The  Gay  Dance  at  University  of 
Houston  Dec.  1 1  was  a  night  to 
remember  (with  pleasure!)  due  to  the 
efforts  of  a  number  of  people  who 
really  worked  to  make  it  a  success. 
Most  important,  everyone  attending 
had  a  wonderful  time.  The  “Cannon¬ 
ball”  Band  gave  us  an  almost  un¬ 
interrupted  flow  of  really  good  music.. 
This  group  has  worked  hard  and  has 
greatly  improved  the  quality  of  enter¬ 
tainment  since  they  first  played  for  us. 
Our  special  thanks  to  Cannonball. 

Our  next  gay  dance  is  tentatively 
planned  for  late  February. 

Our  weekly  meetings  continue  to 
be  on  Tuesday  night,  8  p.m.'  at  the 
UH  University  Center.  Consciousness 
raising  sessions  have  been  changed  to 
8  p.m.' Thursday,  same  location.  Every¬ 
one  interested  in  Gay  Liberation  is 
welcome  to  meet  with  us! 

—  Ron  Young 
Houston  Gay  Liberation 


Houston  Gay  Lib 
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]TVovief? 


Sam  Peckinpah's  Straw  Dogs,  currently  playing  at  the  Gaylynn  Terrace  and 
Village  theatres,  invests  the  medium  of  film  with  the  real  proportions  of  myth. 

To  an  audience  already  shock -stoned  from  the  magical  mystical  flickers  on  the 
screen,  it  is  a  devastating  demonstration  of  the  potency  of  the  movies.  Besides 
being  a  really  shattering  experience  that  can  leave  you  shaky  for  days,  it  is  a  great 
film,  an  American  classic,  a  quintessential  pageant  of  frontier  justice. 

The  "American  myth,"  the  whole  system  of  values  created  from  the  conquest 
of  the  frontier,  is  reflected  in  the  entire  history  of  Hollywood  and  the  silver 
screen,  a  medium  perfectly  suited  to  act  as  a  metaphor  for  the  magic  of  the  un¬ 
known,  the  escape  from  the  known,  the  celebration  of  our  spectacular  vitality, 
our  awesome  progress,  our  unquestionable  moral  vision. 

The  movies  have  created  a  parallel  mythology  made  up  of  enlarged  heroes  and 
archetypal  situations  that  demonstrate  an  archetypal  moral  vision.  In  Straw  Dogs, 
Peckinpah  purifies  the  classical  aspects  of  the  American  film  mythology  with  an 
invocation  of  the  paradoxes,  the  savagery,  the  opportunistic  greed,  the  thirst  for 
power,  the  competitive  sexuality  that  compose  the  unexposed  underside  of  the 
American  dream.  The  picture  is  such  a  meticulous  and  violent  destruction  of  the 
barrier  our  dream  has  built  between  enlightenment  and  brutality,  that  our  salva¬ 
tion  and  our  damnation  appear  in  a  state  of  perfect  eclipse. 

Peckinpah  is  so  electrifying  in  his  total  mastery  of  every  aspect  of  the  film,  so 
uncompromisingly  ruthless  with  the  ear,  the  eye,  the  mind,  that  he  achieves  the 
unforgettably  real  effect  of  catharsis.  From  the  classical  formulas  and  familiar 
devices  that  the  film  has  made  so  recognizable,  Peckinpah  has  distilled  an  ephem¬ 
eral  tragedy  of  nihilism  and  violence.  There  is  a  beauty  in  the  memory  of  the  film 
comparable  to  that  in  the  elegant  and  intellectual  barbarism  of  Jacobean  tragedy, 
an  afterimage  that  reveals  our  innocence  to  be  as  inevitable  and  as  useless  as  our 
guilt  in  the  pursuit  of  our  dreams. 

In  simplest  terms.  Straw  Dogs  is  about  freedom,  security,  barriers  and  threat. 
David,  a  young  American  Mathematician,  comes  to  a  remote  Cornwall  village 
that  is  his  wife  Amy’s  former  home,  to  the  house  of  her  dead  father,  to  get  away 
from  the  past,  to  find  peace  and  presumably  security. 

From  the  opening  of  the  film,  the  power  of  the  threat  begins  to  be  felt,  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  guise  of  three  beautifully  villainous  hired  men  who  are  leering, 
animal,  potent  and  moronic.  Perched  like  waiting  vultures  on  the  roof  of  the 
garage,  they  are  building  for  the  couple,  they  insult  David,  manage  to  enter  the 
house  to  kill  Amy's  cat  and  prove  their  ability  to  force  their  way  into  his  terrain, 
and  finally  they  draw  David  out  of  the  house  on  a  ridiculous  snipe  hunt  in  order 
to  rape  Amy. 


Peckinpah's  treatment  of  the  whole  exposition  and  development  is  flawless. 

An  opening  overhead  shot  of  children  playing  in  an  old  graveyard,  a  scene  with 
David  in  the  village  pub  in  which  Peckinpah  creates  a  saloon  world  of  power 
games  and  the  understood  threat  of  violent  retribution.  The  generation  of  sus¬ 
pense  and  tension  through  the  development  of  the  relationship  of  David  and 
Amy,  in  chilling  commonplace  situations,  in  the  effect  the  threat  begins  to  work 
on  both  of  them,  in  the  alarming  way  they  both  contribute  to  their  own 
vulnerability. 

During  this  whole  first  half  of  the  film  Peckinpah  practices  a  mean  game  of 
deception  by  balancing  two  distracting  lines  of  development  simultaneously.  In 
one  he  makes  David  and  Amy  appear  completely  overpowered  by  the  thorough 
aggressive  villainy  of  their  assailants.  In  the  other,  he  creates  a  stratified  social 
order  which  necessitates  for  David  and  Amy  an  ordeal  of  adjustment.  The  threat 
of  the  outside  is  seen  in  terms  of  such  premeditated  and  needless  aggression  that 
we  do  not  realize  fully  the  implications  of  the  passive  aggressive  games  that  the 
couple  practices  upon  one  another  and  upon  the  intruders. 

At  the  church  gathering  which  Peckinpah  provides  as  the  transition  into  the 
film's  violent  finale,  Peckinpah  creates  the  atmosphere  of  a  darkening  carnal  fair¬ 
ground,  a  world  in  which  goodness  is  protected  by  the  Devil.  In  a  bizarre  sequence 
of  events,  David  spurns  the  obvious  invitation  of  an  aroused  teenage  girl;  in  re¬ 
taliation  she  turns  her  attention  to  Harry  Niles,  the  town  deviant,  who  innocent¬ 
ly  murders  her.  Guilt  ridden,  humiliated  by  the  tauntings  of  the  hired  men  who 
are  present  at  the  gathering,  David  and  Amy  leave  early  and,  on  the  road  back  to 
the  farmhouse,  hit  Harry  Niles  who  runs  in  front  of  their  car.  David  decides  to 
take  the  injured  man  back  to  their  house  until  the  authorities  arrive. 

What  follows  is  a  seige  by  the  mob  on  David's  territory  and  a  harrowing 
demonstration  of  rational  savagery  that  composes  the  longest  and  most  incisive 
study  in  violence  the  screen  has  seen,  surpassing  even  Peckinpah's  previous 
violent  vision  in  The  Wild  Bunch. 

The  cast  is  beyond  reproach.  It  is  to  Peckinpah's  credit  and  no  insult  to  Hoff¬ 
man  that  for  the  first  time  in  his  career  a  Dustin  Hoffman  film  has  been  better 
than  his  performance.  Hoffman  is  nevertheless  perfection  is  his  delineation  of  a 
contemporary  hero  who  is  both  defensive  intellectual  and  rational  savage.  Even 
more  impressive  in  many  ways  is  Susan  George  as  Amy,  a  definitive  portrait  of 
shrewd  sexuality  and  self-protective  hysteria.  The  role  is  more  than  simply 
difficult;  it  is  the  sort  of  role  that  Natalie  Wood  or  some  such  minimal  talent  has 
often  torn  a  passion  to  tatters  in  executing.  Susan  George,  however,  possesses  a 
sure  control  of  film  dynamics  that  makes  her  both  a  star  and  an  actress  with  the 
same  luminous  presence  of  a  Julie  Christie  or  Sussanah  York.  In  the  rape  seduc¬ 
tion  scene  in  the  first  part  of  the  film,  she  is  an  unforgettable  factor  in  the  most 
unforgettably  carnal  scene  I  can  remember. 

The  rest  of  the  cast  combine  perfect  casting,  archetypal  film  presence  and 
flawless  acting.  Particularly  memorable  are  David  Warner  who  played  Harry  Niles 
without  credit  or  pay,  managing  to  make  the  only  innocence  in  the  film  appear 
both  appealing  and  sadly  repellent.  The  hired  hands  (the  names  of  the  actors  I 
unfortunately  did  not  catch;  I'll  try  to  correct  that  omission  in  a  future  column 
for  they  deserve  individual  attention)  create  a  rich  panorama  of  decadent  vicious¬ 
ness.  Nor  can  I  resist  mentioning  another  anonymous  (to  me)  actor  who  plays 
the  minister  with  an  oily  David  Frost  charm  that  is  an  invitation  to  blasphemy. 

American  film  critics  have  been  wary  about  giving  Peckinpah  too  much  credit. 
It  seems  that  many  would  prefer  not  to  call  attention  to  what  he  is  doing  in 
motion  pictures,  or  that  they  don't  fully  understand  the  mingled  complexity  and 
economy  of  his  commercial  approach.  That  a  major  periodical  reviewer  would 
begin  his  review  of  the  film  with  the  Cassandra-like  premonition  that  Straw  Dogs 
is  probably  the  best  film  Peckinpah  will  ever  make  (in  so  many  words)  suggests 
the  same  kind  of  indirect  abuse  that  has  been  practiced  upon  the  few  giants  of 
American  film,  notably  Orson  Welles  when  he  made  a  rather  undeniable  and  dis¬ 
turbing  film  back  in  1941. 

Hopefully,  American  film  makers  today  are  not  so  vulnerable  to  the  snobbish, 
power  oriented  press  of  their  countrymen.  It  would  seem  not.  Kubrick  and  Les¬ 
ter  have  done  most  of  their  best  work  away  from  America,  and  this,  Peckinpah's 
best  film  and  conceivably  the  best  "western"  ever  made,  was  made  in  contempor¬ 
ary  England.  He  has  crossed  the  boundaries  of  nationality  and  genre  into  the 
frontiers  of  universal  myth.  And  in  doing  so,  has  moved  into  the  front  ranks  of 
world  film  directors  —  combining  abilities  rarely  found  in  a  single  director. 

He  can  tell  a  story;  he  can  make  images  and  sounds  and  actions  work  together 
with  economy  and  intelligence;  he  can  make  commercialism  and  artistry  in¬ 
separable.  And  in  a  relatively  short  career,  he  has  made  three  films  that  at  worst 
can  certainly  not  be  dismissed.  Ride  The  High  Country,  The  Wild  Bunch,  The 
Ballad  of  Cable  Hogue.  And  he  has  made  Straw  Dogs. 

—  John  Goodwin 


David  (Dustin  Hoffman)  tries  to  calm  Harry  during  the  siege  on  the  house. 
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model  T  of  the  skies 


by  Charles  Churchman 


With  the  sunrise  glinting  off  its 
polished  boron-carbide  composite  skin, 
the  manta-ray  shaped  gyrodyne  waits 
patiently  for  Joe  to  awaken  and  fly  it 
to  the  city. 

Presently,  Joe  cycles  down  to  the 
meadow  where  it  sits,  and  stuffs  his 
bike  into  the  baggage  access  door. 
Climbing  into  the  gyro,  he  checks,  the 
instrument  panel  for  all  green  lights 
(GO!),  and  then  cranks  up  the  tur¬ 
bines. 

Trimming  up  the  two  engines  as 
they  come  to  full  power,  he  depresses 
the  clutch  with  his  left  foot  as  his 
right  foot  depresses  the  accelerator 
pedal;  the  gyro  slowly  bounces  into 
the  air,  tilting  forward  as  Joe  pushes 
the  steering  wheel  away  from  him. 
When  the  gyro  gets  going  fast  epough 
for  its  shape  to  hold  it  in  the  air,  he 
lets  the  clutch  out  and  starts  tlymg  it 
like  a  regular  airplane. 

Climbing  in  three  minutes  to  the 
high  speed  traffic  lanes  at  7000  feet, 
he  settles  down  for  the  20  minute, 
75  mile  trip  to  the  city. 

Like  all  members  of  the  breed, 
Joe’s  machine  uses  one  system  of 
propulsion  for  take-off,  landing  and 
hovering,  and  another  for  flight. 
Helicopters  and  fixed  wing  aircraft 
have  only  one  system  to  perform  all 
these  functions. 

When  Joe  gets  where  he’s  going,  he 
drops  down  out  of  the  high  speed 
lanes,  slows  up,  puts  in  the  clutch,  and 
glides  down  to  a  gradual  hover  over 
his  touchdown  point.  Then  easing  off 
on  the  accelerator,  the  gyrodyne 
slowly  settles  to  the  ground. 


A  scenario  for  the  22nd  century? 
Hardly.  It’s  going  to  happen  soon.  We 
are  on  the  threshold  of  a  move  to  the 
air  for  transportation  needs  outside 
the  cities.  We’re  at  a  point  now  in 
which  air  is  analogous  to  the  state  of 
ground  travel  just  before  the  Model  T 
Ford  was  introduced. 

In  the  first  five  years  of  this  cent¬ 
ury,  automobiles  were  popular  but 
their  cost  kept  the  average  American 
from  owning  one.  Basic  models  cost 
about  a  year’s  wages.  When  the  Model 
T  came  out  in  1908,  at  one  quarter  to 
one  third  the  average  annual  wage, 
and  at  half  the  price  of  the  nearest 
competitor,  automobiles  came  within 
the  reach  of  the  general  public. 

In  1971,  the  average  cost  for  a 
family  airplane  is  still  substantially 
higher  than  the  average  annual  wage. 
The  base  price  for  the  most  popular 
four  seater  —  the  Cessna  172  —  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $15,000.  It’s  as 
out  of  reach  for  today’s  family  as  the 
automobile  was  in  1905  when  it  cost 
$2,000-3,000. 


But  the  initial  cost  of  the  mass 
produced  air  transportation  vehicle 
for  the  post-technological  society 
should  start  at  a  1970  base  price  to 
less  than.  $10,000,  and  decrease  to 
about  $5,000  to  $7,000  within  the 
next  10  to  15  years.  When  the  price 
becomes  substantially  less  than  a 
year’s  wages,  everybody  will  start 
buying. 

Because  aircraft  are  designed  to 
last  four  times  longer  than  Detroit’s 
pieces  of  tin,  transportation  costs 


should  be  30  per  cent  less  than  they 
are  pght  now.  Operating  costs  for 
aircraft  are  currently  about  the  same 
as  cars,  and  as  the  speed  of  travel  in¬ 
creases,  aircraft  will  become  a  cheaper 
way  to  travel. 

When  economics  becomes  a  second¬ 
ary  consideration  in  the  design  of 
machinery,  operating  characteristics 
become  primary. 

Anyone  who  has  walked  the  trails 
of  our  national  parks  knows  that  the 
average  American,  even  when  on 
vacation  seeking  the  wilderness,  peace 
and  solitude,  seldom  goes  more  than  a 
couple  of  hundred  feet  from  his  car. 

While  there  are  more  than  12,000 
airports  in  operation  in  the  United 
States  alone,  the  average  distance  to 
the  airport  will  be  measured  in  miles 
for  years  to  come.  And  you’re  not 
going  to  get  people  to  give  up  their 
cars  if  they  have  to  lug  groceries  a 
couple  of  miles. 

The  machine  is  going  to  have  to 
come  to  the  people,  instead  of  the 
people  going  to  the  machine. 

The  helicopter,  however,  is  not  the 
answer.  Its  operating  costs  are  four  to 
five  times  higher  than  fixed  wing  air¬ 
craft,  and  its  initial  cost  is  three  to 
four  times  higher. 

The  cheapest  helicopters  rent  for 
$75  an  hour,  and  cost  $35,000;  a 
comparable  fixed  wing  aircraft  rents 
for  less  than  $  10/hour,  and  costs  less 
than  $10,000.  'Helicopters  like  to 
crash,  while  fixed  wing  aircraft  like  to 
fly.  They  are  too  difficult  for  the 
average  person  to  fly  safely. 

The  analogy  between  aircraft  to¬ 
day  and  the  auto  of  1900-1905  also 
holds  for  the  production  figures  for 


each  period.  In  1903,  the  largest  car 
producer,  Olds  Motor  Company,  pro¬ 
duced  a  little  over  2,000  automobiles 
for  an  entire  year’s  production. 
Cessna,  the  largest  private  aircraft 
manufacturer  today,  has  produced 
17,000  of  its  most  popular  172’s  since 
that  model  was  introduced  in  1962. 

In  1905  there  were  78,000  auto¬ 
mobiles  in  the  United  States  with  a 
population  of  85  million  people  -  one 
car  for  1,080  people.  In  1969,  with  a 
population  of  200  million,  there  were 
191,000  private  aircraft  in  operation 

—  one  aircraft  for  every  1,050  people. 

By  1915,  however,  only  10  years 
later,  in  a  society  that  moved  con¬ 
siderably  slower  than  today’s,  Ford 
produced  its  millionth  Modet  T,  and 
total  auto  production  exceeded  two 
million  cars. 

While  it  would  be  wildly  optimistic 
to  continue  the  analogy  at  this  point, 
an  annual  aircraft  production  rate  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  total  number  of  aircraft  in 
use  today  could  easily  be  achieved  by 
1980.  But  the  price  would  have  to  be 
right;  and  the  aircraft  would  have  to 
take  off  and  land  vertically,  and  be 
simple  to  operate. 

If,  to  use  Marshall  McLuhan’s 
words,  the  emerging  society  must  en¬ 
velop  the  old,  then  moving  to  the  air 
is  a  natural  progression.  These  new  air 
machines  will  travel  at  least  twice  as 
fast  as  the  automobile,  and  be  more 
economical.  There  should  be  several 
million  around  by  1990. 

The  development  of  this  trans¬ 
portation  system  will  have  a  far  great¬ 
er  effect  on  our  cities  than  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  automobile. 

—  Alternative  Features  Service 
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Platter  Chatter 


♦Not  a  great  deal  of  action  in  the  rock  world  over  Xmas.  All  the  releases  are 
out  by  early  December  so  they  can  have  a  good  shot  at  the  shoppers. 

♦Solo  by  Jerry  Garcia  to  be  out  soon. 

♦John  Cipollina,  ex  Quicksilveronian,  has  formed  a  new  group  called 
Copperhead. 

♦Stones  new  record  Hot  Rock  is  a  double  with  all  the  single  hits  from 
1964-71. 

♦Jamming  with  Edward  will  be  out  soon  featuring  Nicky  Hopkins,  Mick 
Jagger,  Watts,  Wyman  and  Ry  Cooder.  A  loose  jam  cut  in  early  ‘69. 

***** 

I  am  what  lam  *  *  *  Ruth  Copeland  *  *  *  Invictus  (Distributed  by  Capitol) 
SI  19m  39s  S2  19m  59s 

Produced,  arranged  and  sung  by  Ruth  who  also  did  the  background  vocals, 
helped  in  the  remix  engineering  and  co-authored  five  of  the  seven  tunes.  The 
other  two  are  extended  versions  of  “Play  with  Fire”  and  “Gimme  Shelter.” 
The  package  unfolds  to  a  two  foot  poster  of  Ruth,  hands  tucked  into  a  breech- 
clout,  ala  Indian  miss.  She  is  dark-haired  and  very  striking  with  a  smoky  voice 
and  luscious  navel,  of  which  there  is  a  six  inch  blow-up  also  included.  She  has 
the  breathless  quality  needed  for  the  up-tempo  tunes  and  a  fine  ironic  lyric 
sense  best  evidenced  in  “Suburban  Family  Lament”  and  “Crying  Has  Made  me 
Stronger.”  Maybe  Ruth  am  what  she  am,  but  she  ain’t  no  Indian,  so  perhaps 
that  gig  will  be  put  to  sleep. 

Competently  fine  back-up  from  Detroit  musicians  and  lush  production  make 
this  an  album  as  attractive  as  the  singer.  Still,  there  are  better  singers,  there  are 
better  writers,  there  are  better  arrangers  and  also  better  producers.  Ruth  Cope¬ 
lands’  strength  lies  in  the  fact  that  she  performed  all  these  functions  —  and  there 
aren’t  many  who  can  say  that.  85. 

Coming  of  Age  *  *  *  5  Man  Electrical  Band  *  *  *  Lionel  (Distributed  by  MGM) 
SI  15m  07s! !  !  !  !  S2  1  7m  37s. 

On  the  strength  of  two  socko  singles:  “Signs”  and  “Absolutely  Right,”  this 
bunch  now  has  an  album.  Filled  with  guitars,  percussion,  Moog  and  arp  syn¬ 
thesizers  and  keyboards.  Les  Emmerson  is  writer  and  guitar  player  herein  but 
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the  real  hero  is  bass  Brian  Rading.  They  lose  a  little  punch  in  the  stretched  out 
8-10  minute  songs  but  they  have  a  fresh,  vibrant  sound.  The  total  effect 
contains  some  of  the  somber  timbre  of  the  Band,  along  with  a  brisk  sprightliness 
of  rhythm  all  their  own. 

A  fine  first  record.  Keep  your  eye  on  these  cats;  maybe  they  can  fuse  Moog 
&  Arp  &  Axe  for  a  consistent  future  sound.  88.  The  5  Man  Electrical  Band 
deserves  more  than  MGM. 

Muswell  Hillbillies  »  »  •  Kinks  *  *  *  RCA  *  *  *  S.  19m  44s  S2  22m  01s 
The  Kinks  are  back,  now  on  RCA  and  with  their  first  disc  in  over  a  year.  A 
brief  tour  of  the  east  coast  was  completed  in  December  and  all  we  have  to  show 
down  here  is  Muswell  Hillbillies,  surely  one  of  the  strangest  records  of  the  year. 
Each  cut  evokes  a  different  mood  and  is  also  reminscent  of  another  style.  Brass, 
electric  and  acoustic  treatments  alternate  throughout  the  mood  swings  between 
old  serial  thriller  sound-track  to  String  Band  to  Beatle  harmony  to  flat  out  hard 
rock.  Such  versatility  enlarges  the  scope  of  the  group,  but  also  provides  a 

cont.  on  16 

NEW  YEAR’S  EVE  DANCE:  SHIVA’S  HEAD  BAND 
Doors  open  9  p.m.  Show  til  10  Tickets:  Advance,  $2,  d  *>r  $3.  couple  $S. 
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slippery  musical  focus. 

With  most  bands  this  would  be  called  aimlessness  or  worse,  but  with  the 
Kinks  it  is  eclecticism.  After  Muswell  Hillbillies  you  are  left  with  a  multitude  of 
musical  passages  rather  than  with  a  repetitious  riff  which  wanders  in  and  out  of 
all  the  cuts. 

“Acute  Schziophrenia  Paranoia  Blues,”  fat  Flabby  Annie,  Rosie  Rooke  & 
her  bloodshot  eyes  and  “Oklahoma  USA’*  all  wander  thru  our  ears  in  a  new 
chapter  of  Ray  Davies  exercises  in  wry,  rye  wit  and  multi-faceted  tunes.  These 
honchos  have  been  around  seven  years  without  receiving  5  per  cent  of  the 
attention  they  deserve.  Muswell  Hillbillies  will  take  some  listening  to  get  into; 
when  you  get  there  you  will  find  why  Kinks  fans  are  among  the  most  loyal 
around.  As  1971  dies,  let’s  hope  this  raises  the  Kinks  above  the  garbage  groups 
which  have  previously  obscured  them. 

“Acute  Schziophrenia  Paranoia  Blues”  -  Ray  Davies 

“Well,  the  milkman's  a  spy,  and  the  grocer  keeps  on  following  me, 

And  the  woman  next  door's  an  undercover  for  the  KGB 
And  the  man  from  the  Social  Security 
Keeps  on  invadin’  my  privacy 
Oh  there  ain’t  no  cure  for  acute  schziophrenia  disease.” 

Be  prepared  for  new  melodies,  odd  tempos  and  Davies’  nasal  twang.  A  classy 
album  which  hopefully  will  get  wide  exposure.  93. 

Guitar  Boogie  *  *  *  Eric  Clapton,  Jeff  Beck,  Jimmie  Page  *  *  *  RCA  *  *  *  SI 
12m  43s  S2  12m  o4s  Total:  24m  49s  ??????  What  is  this,  an  ep? 

Memorable  performances  from  three  of  the  undisputed  virtuosos  of  guitardom. 
However,  this  record  has  a  few  problems: 

1)  Only  24m  47s  of  playing  time.  This  is  unexcusable  even  for  new  original 
material.  To  weed  out  10  previously  released  cuts  from  volumes  1-4  of  the 
British  Archives  series,  then  put  up  a  meager  24  minutes  is  downright  theft. 
You  are  being  asked  to  pay  full  price  for  half  a  record  of  stuff  some  of  which 
you  may  already  own.  Should  be  marked  no  more  than  $2. 

2)  No  release  dates  are  given. 

3)  No  information  about  who  else  was  involved  in  the  "various  sessions. 

Hot  pickin’  by  the  greats  but  a  shoddy  grab  for  your  dollar  by  RCA.  Oh  yes, 
it  also  has  “stereo  effect  reprocessed  from  monophonic,”  on  the  label.  45.  Half 
a  grade  for  half  a  record. 

-  John  M.  Lomax 


John  Hartford  ***  Aereo  ***  Plain  (Warner  Bros.) 

John  Hartford  is  probably  one  of  the  most  tuned  turned  on  banjo  pickers  under 
50.  A  super  musician  and  a  pretty  good  poet,  who  puts  out  songs  that  are  happy, 
romantic,  sensitive  and  fast. 

1  first  saw  John  on  the  Smothers  Brothers  TV  show.  He  was  playing  his  first 
hit,  “Gentle  on  My  Mind.”  And  then  only  last  month,  I  witnessed  the  complete 
metamorphosis  of  this  folk  “star.”  I  couldn’t  believe  it,  a  super  hairy  freak  lead¬ 
ing  and  singing  on  the  Boston  Pops.  Backing  him  up  was  a  trio  that  looked  very 
Nashville.  They  are  on  the  record:  Tut  Taylor  -  Dobro,  Vassar  Clements  -  fid¬ 
dle  and  Norman  Blake  -  guitar. 

“Steamboat  Whistle  Blues”  is  a  rollicking  bluegrass  piece  kinda  like  in  con¬ 
temporary  ballad  style.  Randy  Scruggs,  the  son  of  Earl  Scruggs,  the  first  old 
guard  Nashville  cat  to  denounce  the  war,  plays  bass;  someone  to  watch  for  in  the 
future.  “Blue  grass  music  is  the  thing  of  the  past  the  same  for  rock  and  roll.  And 
1  loaned  him  two  or  three  dollars  and  he  gave  me  the  latest  news  And  he  left  me 
here  with  a  Rolling  Stone  and  the  Steamboat  whistle  blues.” 

Oh  sweet  nostalgia,  “Back  in  the  Goodie  Days,”  a  fine  fiddle  solo  at  the  end. 
A  song  to  make  one  think  all  those  times;  definitely  up  beat.  Joins  right  in 
with  the  next  song  “Up  on  the  Hill  Where  They  Do  the  Boogie,”  really  fine  ob¬ 
serving  do  do  do  ah  eh  aha  haha,  “And  I  wonder  what  I’m  doin’  here.” 

Like  most  of  the  songs,  so  personal,  “With  a  Vamp  in  the  Middle”  half  in¬ 
strumental  especially  for  the  fiddle.  No  traces  of  pseudo  western  or  country, 
it’s  the  REAL  thing!  For  example,  the  instrumental  “Symphony  Hall  Rag.” 
Hartford  is  someone  to  learn  from  or  just  enjoy.  Such  fine  pickin’  ! 

A  fun  song,  “Steam  Powered  Aereo  Plane,”  is  one  to  dream  with  while  doing 
what  the  next  song  says;  its  title,  “Holding,”  cracks  me  up. 

“Tear  Down  the  Grand  Ole  Opry”  is  a  true  song;  they  have  probably  gone 
and  done  it  by  now.  For  further  explanation,  see  Nashville  Sound  by  Paul  Hemp¬ 
hill,  a  Pocketbook. 

And  if  you  can  really  dig  bluegrass  and  John  Hartford,  there  is  a  new  poetry 
book  he  has  written  called  Word  Movies  (Doubleday). 

A  must  for  those  who  think  Nashville  skyline  is  good.  It  is  a  record  that  will 
be  listened  to  more  than  twice  .  The  record  begins  with  an  old  song,  “Turn  your 
Radio  On,”  and  the  first  time  I  heard  part  of  this  record  was  on  Pacifica,  a  good 
way  to  get  a  preview. 

Mason  Williams  ***  Sharepickers  ***  (Warner  Bros.) 

The  second  favorite  album  this  week  has  a  picture  of  a  wide  mouthed  canning 
jar  that  says  “Mason  Improved”  stamped  on/in  it.  Mason  Williams  is  another  ex¬ 
cellent  magician  musician.  He’s  famous  for  his  piece  “Classical  Gas”  back  in  ’68 
(Smothers  Brothers  again).  He  comes  from  a  classical  background  and  kinda 
straight,  but  like  Hartford,  what  beautiful  things  are  happening  to  his  work  and 
head.  Mason  was  also  born  in  Texas  -  Abilene  —  to  even  make  things  better.  I 
once  remember  him  saying  on  some  show  that  he  and  his  kind  were  nothing  but 
a  bunch  of  truck  drivers. 

The  album  starts  out  with  a  cool  smooth  blues  that  is  backed  up  by  a  fine 
electric  guitar  of  Rick  Cunba.  A  song  to  play  when  everything  is  quiet;  a  nice 
relax-your-minder. 

A  classical  piece  called  “Largo  De  Luxe”  is  very  beautiful.  Super  harmonica, 
very  subtle,  that  is  kinda  imposed  upon  by  a  complete  back-up  orchestra;  shades 
of  the  old  days.  A  chance  for  Williams  to  demonstrate  his  arranging  skill. 

“Yo-yo  Man”  is  a  very  good  Cajun-sounding  song  written  by  Rick-Cunda. 
Good  fun  and  harmonizing.  “A  Little  Bit  of  Time”  is  the  next  song,  written  and 
sung  by  Suzatte  Grant,  her  first  song  and  a  first  recording  of  someone  young 
and  fresh.  A  little  exposure  help  from  friends. 
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The  second  side  picks  up  with  songs  that  make  you  feel  like  dancin’  —  a  tradi¬ 
tional  piece  called  “Little  Beggar  Man”  and  “Hamilton  County.”  The  fiddlin’  of 
Bill  Cunningham  is  superb! 

The  philosophical  song  “Godsend”  is  probably  the  best  song  that  was  written 
by  Williams  on  the  album.  Reminds  me  of  a  coke  commercial  done  by  Roky 
Erickson.  Very  deep  and  beautiful,  this  song  saves  the  album  that  could  be  a 
wee  bit  more  original.  “Train  Ride  in  G”  shows  us  again  what  an  excellent  gui¬ 
tarist  Mason  is;  says  it  was  influenced  by  a  trip. 

What  comes  on  kinda  slow  ends  up  right  nice:  “Orange  Blossom  Special” 
-  special  fiddle  of  Bill  Cunningham  again. 

1  could  turn  on  my  friends  as  well  as  my  parents  with  this  one,  a  definite 
bridge.  Nothing  adverse  to  the  old  ear  drums! 

Hoyt  Axton  ***  Country  Anthem  ***  (Capitol) 

Another  excellent  musician,  someone  the  professional  listen  to  for  a  lead. 
Hoyt  Axton  has  been  around  for  quite  a  while  -  long  enough  to  produce  his 
own  record  -  which  means  he  doesn’t  have  to,  play  what  the  company  says. 

The  opener  is  Jimmie  Rogers’  “My  Carolina  Sunshine  Girl,”  sung  without  any 
accompaniment  at  all,  I’m  kinda  partial  to  this  one,  but  it’s  too  short.  “Officer 
Ray”  is  a  novelty  tune  that  was  probably  written  from  a  real  experience  with 
an  LA  cop.  Everyone  seems  to  have  problems  with  them.  My  sentiments  and 
maybe  yours. 

“Epistle”  is  a  beautiful  ballad  that  kinda  tells  it  like  it  is. 

"In  the  searching  eyes  of  someone’s  daughter 

There’s  a  hope  things  will  change 

Peace  on  earth  will  come  and  find  us  waiting 

Unless  somehow  we’ve  wandered  out  of  range  of  salvation” 

“Heaven,”  a  love  song  about  a  girl  who  used  to  live  in  Texas.  “Better  Lovin’ 
Man,”  subtle  protest  about  materialism  with  the  fine  harmonica  of  Ben  Benay. 
“Hey,  Mr.  Pilot  Man,”  the  way  these  musicians  fly,  singing  sorrows  to  beat  death. 
“The  Devil,”  drum  accompaniment.  Chase  him  away. 

“Thomas  Hall,”  beautiful  ballad  reminds  me  of  Fennario,  of  a  girl  whose  lover 
has  crossed  the  sea.  “Country  Anthem,”  the  title  song,  a  super  subtle  protest 
song.  Hoyt  Axton  probably  says  more  in  that  direction  than  either  Hartford  or 
Williams. 

If  you’ve  never  heard  Hoyt  Axton,  you  been  missin’  somethin’.  He’s  a  folk 
artist  extraordinaire. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

So  no  one  is  left  out,  a  word  on  the  classical  find  of  the  week:  “The  World  of 
Charles  Ives”on  Columbia.  Flight  of  Fellini  and  undertone  of  Stravinski.  Many 
wave  lengths  at  once.  Bernstein  conducts  “Washington’s  Birthday,”  Ormandy 
conducts  “Three  Places  in  New  England”  and  Stokowski  conducts  “Robert 
Browning  Overture.”  Ives  is  the  Wallace  Stevens  of  classical  ragtime.  He  died  in 
’54.  A  must  for  the  collector! 


-  -  Scout  Schacht 
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Out  of 
Their 
League 


Out  of  Their  League  by  Dave  Meggy- 
esy  Paperback  Library,  222  pp„ 
$1.25  (paper). 

Well,  sports  fans,  the  regular  foot¬ 
ball  season  is  drawing  to  a  dose  and 
all  that’s  left  are  the  many  bowl  games 
which  will  fill  our  leisure  TV  hours 
over  the  next  few  weeks.  In  between 
the  games  and  during  your  few  spare 
hours  this  holiday  season,  why  not 
pick  up  a  good  book  that  tells  about 
what  goes  on  “behind  the  scenes”  in 
high  school,  college  and  professional 
football?  Out  of  Their  League  will 
open  your  mind  to  how  football  re¬ 
flects  a  lot  of  what’s  wrong  with 
America. 

Dave  Meggyesy  is  well  qualified  to 
tell  us  about  it,  because  he  played  all 
through  high  school,  went  to  Syracuse 
University  on  a  football  scholarship, 
and  played  with  the  St.  Louis  Cardin¬ 
als  for  seven  years  from  1 963  through 
1969. 

Meggyesy  came  from  a  very  poor 
family  in  Ohio  and  went  out  for  foot¬ 
ball  in  high  school,  as  much  for  the 
fatherly  approval  and  rewards  he 
might  get  from  the  coaches  as  for  any 
other  reason.  Between  his  sophomore 
and  junior  years,  his  family  was  split¬ 
ting  up  and  he  decided  he  would  go 
live  with  his  brother  in  Detroit  to 
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finish  high  school.  The  coaches,  how¬ 
ever,  didn’t  want  to  lose  him  and  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  he  should  stay  there 
and  continue  with  football  in  order 
to  have  a  good  chance  at  a  scholarship. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  him  to 
move  in  with  the  family  of  another 
player.  Living  with  this  fairly  well-to- 
do  family  opened  his  eyes  to  class 
differences. 


Most  any  newspaper  or  periodical  will  tell  you  about  poverty, 
discrimination,  hypocrisy,  corruption  .  .  . 


The  Texas  Observer 

does  something  about  it. 


“When  the  Observer  scooped  the  larger  papers,  revealing  that  the  president  of  a  state 
college  cribbed  most  of  his  doctoral  thesis  from  a  government  report,  many  of  the 
establishment  papers  ignored  it.”  —  Esquire,  Feb.  1971 

“Cdngratulations  are  in  order  *o  the  Texas  Observer  for  an  excellent  documentary 
issue  on  the  alleged  stock  fraud  scandal  ...  including  a  sidelight  on  a  $60,000  loan 
borrowed  by  Lt.  Gov.  Barnes.  Prior  to  that  disclosure  Barnes  had  remained  clear  of 
the  case  ...”  —  Daily  Texan  editorial,  Feb.  7,  1971 

The  Observer  “keeps  coming  out  with  serious  and  thorough  news  of  this  critically 
important  state  which  people  inside  and  out  can’t  get  elsewhere.”  —  Nicholas  von 
Hoffman,  The  Washington  Post,  Sept.  10,  1971 

“Time  and  again  ...  the  Observer  has  cracked  stories  ignored  by  the  state’s  big 
dallies.”  —  Newsweek,  March  7,  1966 

“The  Observer  is  an  adversary  of  the  Texas  Establishment  by  any  definition.  A 
tradition  of  honesty,  accuracy,  fairness,  and  tireless  investigation  has  enabled  the 
Texas  Observer  to  occupy  a  unique  place  in  Texas  journalism”  — The  Adversaries: 
Politics  and  the  Press,  Bill  Rivers,  ed.  (Beacon  Press,  1970) 

“The  always  impious  Texas  Observer  ...  We  recommend  it.”  —  I.F.  Stone’s 
Bi-Weekly,  May  31,  1971 

Try  it  ...  at  no  risk  or  expenditure.  If,  after  a  few  fortnightly  issues,  you 
find  that  the  Observer  does  not  suit  your  interests,  the  full  amount  of 
your  remittance  will  be  refunded,  or  merely  tell  us  to  cancel  your  bill. 

■  ■■iiiiiiu . in . . . mini . . 

ENTER  A  SUBSCRIPTION,  WITH  FULL  REFUND  PRIVILEGES,  FOR: 

[  ]  One  Year . . $  7.35 

[  ]  Two  Years . .  13.65 

[  ]  Three  Years . . . 18.90 

(prices  include  5%  sales  tax) 

[  ]  Send  just  a  free  sample  copy 

Name . . [  )  check  enclosed 

Address.  . . ....[  )  bill  me 

City,  State . . . . . .  Zip . 
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Because  his  father  never  offered 
him  any  rewards  or  approval,  Meggy¬ 
esy  needed  the  kind  of  approval  that 
was  available  from  the  football  coach¬ 
es.  At  the  same  time  their  approval 
was  totally  contingent  upon  his  per¬ 
formance.  If  he  didn’t  perform  well, 
he  got  the  silent  treatment,  criticism 
in  front  of  the  whole  team,  but  no 
offer  of  help  from  anyone. 

That  is  consistent  throughout  the 
whole  system.  The  coach  is  an  author¬ 
itarian  father  figure  who  loves  the 
player  as  long  as  he  does  well  and 
totally  rejects  him  when  things  go 
wrong  -  and  he  may  not  even  tell  the 
player  what  he  did  wrong. 

In  college,  Meggyesy  learned  more 
about  whose  interest  he  was  playing 
for.  Good  players  got  under-the- 
counter  payoffs  from  businesmen  — 
Ite  declined  to  take  them  until  his 
final  year  because  he  didn’t  want  to 
he  under  anyone’s  thumb  anymore 
:han  he  already  was.  The  other  team 
lecame  the  faceless  enemy  and  his 
ob  was  to  smash  it  —  it  was  often 
:ven  called  “the  commies.”  1 

The  coaches  sought  to  play  in  bowl 
;ames  because  they  gained  good 
eputations  and  the  schools  made  a 
ot  of  money.  The  players  only  got 
in  extra  few  weeks  of  working  out, 
ind  maybe  lost  some  of  their  winter 
vacation. 

The  coaches  and  their  agents  kept 
track  of  what  the  players  were  into. 
For  example,  a  special  dean  filled  out 
their  course  cards  to  make  sure  that 
they  would  remain  eligible  for  the 
team.  Special  “free”  courses  were 
available  —  don’t  go  to  class,  don’t  do 
anything,  and  you  get  an  “A.”  Tutors 
came  in  to  prepare  the  players  for 
exams,  even  to  the  point  of  systematic¬ 
ally  giving  them  all  the  answers  but 
not  actually  revealing  the  questions. 
Meggyesy  was  warned  about  spending 


too  much  time  with  “beatniks.”  And 
in  fact,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  football  season,  he  had  to  stay 
away  from  them,  so  that  he  wouldn’t 
question  what  he  was  doing. 

The  football  player’s  most  import¬ 
ant  trait  is  aggressiveness  —  willingness 
to  hit.  '  He  must  prepare  himself 
mentally  to  take  the  physical  abuse  of 
the  opposing  team  which  is  going  to 
smash  into  him.  He  must  be  ready  to 
smash  the  opponent,  to  try  to  physic¬ 
ally  damage  him.  Society  says  it’s 
against  the  law  to  assault  another 
person,  yet  that’s  the  football  player’s 
job. 

Aggressiveness  and  competitiveness 
lead  to  a  lot  of  injuries.  Once  injured, 
the  player  is  sent  to  the  doctor,  whose 
objective  is  to  get  him  back  on  the 
field  as  soon  as  possible.  The  coaches 
accept  a  visible  injury  and  don’t 
hassle  the  player  as  long  as  the  doctor 
backs  him  up.  However,  they  hassle 
the  player  with  an  invisible  injury 
such  as  a  concussion  and  accuse  him 
of  not  wanting  to  play.  The  result  is 
that  players  ask  the  doctors  for  Novo¬ 
cain  so  they  can  play  before  their  in¬ 
juries  have  healed  and  take  the  chance 
of  permanent  injury.  It’s  an  incredible 
psychological  game  played  for  the  sole 
•  purpose  of  winning  for  the  owners 
and  the  coaches  —  the  players  are, 
after  all,  just  pawns. 

The  coaches  also  play  the  players 
off  against  one  another.  That  was 
particularly  clear  in  discussions  of 
training  camp.  A  lot  of  the  players  at 
camp  are  cut  before  the  season  starts. 
Several  who  play  one  position  there¬ 
fore  have  to  beat  one  another  in  order 
to  make  or  stay  on  the  team.  And  if 
player  A  looks  bad,  that  makes  player 
B  look  good.  Also,  contracts  include 
clauses  for  certain  amounts  of  money 
to  be  paid  to  a  player  depending  on 
his  percentage  of  plays  in  the  regular 
coot,  on  is 
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season  games.  So  a  player  makes  every 
effort  to  look  better  than  the  others 
on  the  team  who  play  his  position  so 
that  he  will  play  more  and  get  his 
bonus. 

Institutionalized  racism  runs  ram¬ 
pant  in  the  sport.  Everything  from 
segregated  locker  rooms  and  dormi¬ 
tories  (at  training  camp)  to  segregated 
socializing.  Black  players  are  not  put 
into  positions  like  quarterback,  where 
more  mental  work  is  required.  White 
players  and  coaches  make  jokes  about 
the  blacks  and  those  blacks  who  don’t 
laugh  are  accused  of  not  having  good 
team  spirit.  Those  blacks  who  bend  to 
the  racism  are  considered  “decent” 
and  the  white  players  can  socialize 
with  them  if  they  want  ... 

There  'is  also  institutionalized  sex¬ 
ism,  some  of  it  tied  in  with  racism. 
Particularly  in  school,  players  are  not 
supposed  to  develop  any  serious 
relationships  with  women.  They  are 
expected  to  fuck  ‘em  and  maybe  even 
rough  ’em  up  a  little  -  that  proves 
their  masculinity  and  aggressiveness. 
White  players  tend  to  have  an  over¬ 
whelming  fear  that  the  black  players 
are  after  their  wives  and  girlfriends. 
That  false  fear  further  drives  the 
blacks  and  whites  apart. 

Meggyesy  played  a  role  in  bringing 
the  racism  in  his  team  out  in  the  open. 
For  one  thing,  he  often  shared  his 
copies  of  Ramparts  and  other  radical 
literature  with  black  players  and  made 
a  practice  of  leaving  the  Black  Panther 
paper  in  the  blacks’  locker  room.  Also, 
he  spoke  openly  to  some  sports 
writers.  For  example.  Jack  Olson, 
who  wrote  a  series  in  Sports  Illustrat¬ 
ed  on  racism  in  sports,  got  a  lot  of  his 
material  on  the  Cardinals  from  Meggy¬ 
esy.  He  also  had  an  interview  with  a 
reporter  in  Philadelphia  which  result¬ 
ed  in  him  getting  the  cold  shoulder 
from  the  coaches  who  didn’t  let  him 
play  in  the  latter  part  of  his  last 
season  in  football  (1969). 


Meggyesy  got  into  further  trouble 
with  the  team  because  of  his  antiwar 
activities  in  St.  Louis.  During  the  off 
season,  he  went  to  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity  and  got  involved  in  the  movement. 
He  found  out  later  through  another 
player  that  the  FBI  had  been  watching 
him  closely  and  had  an  extensive 
dossier  on  him.  The  information  in 
the  file  was  also  apparently  fed  to  the 
coaches. 

The  wife  of  one  coach  warned  him 
that  he  would  be  approached  by  her 
husband  and  told  to  choose  between 
politics  and  football.  The  coach,  how¬ 
ever,  denied  having  any  such  inten¬ 
tions.  It  was  clear  that  they  weren’t 
going  to  be  able  to  shut  Meggyesy  up 
and  bring  him  into  line.  They  already 
had  a  racial  scandal  on  their  hands  and 
didn’t  want  to  have  another  scandal 
right  away,  so  they  dropped  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Meggyesy’s  activities.  He  could 
have  made  the  team  look  bad. 

Meggyesy  did  not  say  much  about 
the  owners  in  this  book.  What  comes 
across,  however,  is  that  they  don’t 
have  much  to  do  with  the  players. 

I  also  would  have  liked  more  in¬ 
formation  about  injuries  —  more 
specific  details  about  the  long-term 
effect  of  severe  injuries  on  players. 
Artifical  turf  had  not  grown  much  in 
popularity  when  Meggyesy  was  play¬ 
ing,  so  he  doesn’t  have  anything  to  say 
about  it.  (Players  have  been  complain¬ 
ing  about  the  severe  brush  burns  they 
get  when  they  slide  on  artifical  turf; 
it’s  also  very  slippery  when  wet  and 
hard  on  your  legs.) 

Meggyesy  learned  firsthand  about 
exploitation  and  racism  through  his 
experience  in  football.  His  insights 
changed  him  into  a  radical.  He  saw 
that  football  represented  the  worst 
aspect  of  America  —  “When  society 
changes  in  the  way  I  hope  it  will, 
football  will  be  obsolete.”  He  saw  that 
the  players  were  “only  .  .  .  pawn(s) 
in  the  game,”  actors  in  “middle 
America’s  theater.”  Sports  is  one  of 
the  few  pursuits  in  this  country  in 


which  a  person  can  grow  up  in  a  one- 
room  farmhouse  and  become  a  super- 
star.  The  rags  to  riches  dream  is  still 
possible  here. 

Out  of  Their  League  is  a  very  read¬ 


able  book.  Pick  it  up  and  see  the  Bowl 
games  in  a  different  light. 

Anne  Jenkins 
Great  Speckled  Bird 


When  people  discard  the  notion  that  ownership  is  important,  they  will  not  be 
burdened  with  possessions.  The  less  we  own,  the  greater  our  mobility.  Possession 
of  most  things  will  seem  as  illogical  as  owning  a  telephone. 

-  Buckminster  Fuller 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  United  States,  the  number  1 3  has  had  great 
significance.  There  were  1 3  original  colonies  that  rebelled  against  the  English 
King.  The  revolutionary  motto  of  Virginia’s  Culpepper  County  was,  “Don’t 
Tread  On  Me,”  with  1 3  letters.  Washington,  and  1 2  of  his  generals  were  Free¬ 
masons,  which  again  adds  up  to  1 3.  There  were  1 3  ships  in  our  first  navy.  The 
first  expeditionary  force  America  sent  to  France  during  World  War  1  left  Amer¬ 
ica  on  June  13,  1917,  and  took  13  days  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  During  that  time, 
the  President  signed  his  name  Woodrow  Wilson  . . .  with  1 3  letters. 

Although  it  is  not  known  exactly  how  familiar  the  founding  fathers  were  with 
the  esoteric,  or  hidden  meanings,  of  the  number  13,  it  is  known  that  many  men 
now  considered  heroes  were  Freemasons  (like  Benjamin  Franklin),  and  that  the 
Freemasonry  of  the  18th  Century  put  a  great  emphasis  on  the  number  13. 

Some  astrologers  contend  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  at 
a  time  when  the  sign  Scorpio  was  rising.  Regardless,  the  American  Eagle  is  the 
symbol  of  the  United  States,  another  name  with  13  letters,  and  coincidentally, 
is  the  symbol  of  the  highest  evolution  of  Scorpio.  The  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
States  resonates  with  the  symbolism  of  the  Eagle  and  of  the  number  1 3.  It  is  said 
that  the  Eagle  is  the  only  creature  that  can  look  directly  into  the  sun  and  not  be 
blinded.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Eagle  is  an  ancient  symbol  of  spiritual  vision, 
the  symbol  of  the  apostle  John,  who  received  the  vision  known  in  the  Bible  as 
“The  Revelation.” 

The  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States  shows  an  Eagle  clutching  an  olive  branch 
in  its  left  or  dexter  talon,  and  clutching  13  arrows  in  its  right  or  sinister  talon. 
The  olive  branch  has  13  leaves  and  13  berries;  the  Eagle  faces  the  left,  an  in- 
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dication  of  the  true  principle  of  Americanism. 

Tg^lefferson  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  time,  Americanism  meant  that  the 
only  purpose  of  bearing  arms  was  to  maintain  a  just  cause  in  the  pursuit  of  unity 
in  love. 

The  total  number  of  feathers  in  the  w 
The  motto  appearing  on  the  reverse  side 
(Latin  for  “He  hath  blessed  opr  endeavi 
borne  by  the  Eagle,  E  Pluribus  Unum  ( 

There  are  1 3  stars  in  the  glory  abovj 
levels  in  the  unfinished  pyramid  on  thi 
the  reverse  reads  Novus  Ordo  Secloru 
Ages.”  The  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
provided  by  the  founding  fathers  for 
face  of  America.  The  One  Dollar  bill, 
icans  every  day,  contains  profound  cli 

Forget  the  rhetoric  of  Nixon,  Joh 
time.  Look  to  the  vision  laid  down  byl 
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read  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  study  the  Constitution;  get  high  and 
groove  on  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States.  Then  shake  off  the  lethargy  of 
over-consumption  . . .  break  the  addiction  of  videopium  . . .  smash  racism  in 
your  heart  and  home  . . .  live  the  love  that  gives  its  return,  for  the  higher  you 
live,  the  purer  it  burns.  The  motto  that  indicates  the  movement  of  the  human 
mind  from  the  manyness  of  external  appearances  toward  the  discovery  of  the 
One  from  which  all  appearances  rise  is  an  ancient  mantra  (meditational  sound) 
provided  by  the  gentle-men  of  our  history  to  lead  us  all  through  the  valley  of 
Death. 

In  our  daily  evolution,  we  see  the  mark  of  the  Eagle,  as  Jefferson  and  Washing¬ 
ton  saw  it  in  their  Revolution.  That  the  Eagle  is  not  the  kindest  of  animals,  that 
the  Eagle  has  a  sinister  side,  is  the  test  Americans  can  collectively  rise  to.  The 
gentle-men  who  founded  our  country  were  far  from  perfect;  but  they  left  us  a 
flow-chart  and  a  graph  for  the  future.  The  language  of  Futuretalk  is  spelled  in 
the  symbolism  of  the  Greal  Seal . . .  and  read  with  the  inner  light  only. 

—  Richard  Green/  K-101 

(Recycled  from  The  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States, 
by  Paul  F.  Case,  at  Dogstar  Labs.) 


The  following  was  written  by  Palace  Club  management  in  response  to  a  Perspec¬ 
tive  written  by  a  Palace  Club  employe  which  appeared  in  the  November  25th  issue 
of  Space  City! 


In  this  age  of  right-wing  versus  left,  black  vs.  white,  female  vs.  male,  straight  vs. 
gay  and  so  on,  people  who  are  truly  progressive  and  resent  the  current  trend  toward  de¬ 
humanization  of  life  might  find  it  refreshing,  if  not  stimulating,  to  find  themselves  wedged 
into  a  scene  so  crowded  with  humanity  and  life  that  it  could  be  the  preview  of  the  future. . . 
the  Age  of  Brotherhood. 

The  Palace  Club  has  supported  a  '‘non-partisan”  policy  from  its’  inception  some  three 
years  ago.  Through  controversy,  fame,  flame  and  rebirth  in  its'  present  location  in  the  Pent¬ 
house  of  the  3400  Montrose  Building,  the  policy  has  withstood  the  test  of  time.  The  club 
does  not  now,  nor  did  it  ever  support  discrimination  against  any  group,  be  they  black, 
female,  left  or  straight. 

Gays  have  for  centuries  (probably  since  Adam's  first  gay  decendant)  cried,  wailed  and 
lately  demanded  equal  rights,  if  not  complete  acceptance  by  organized  society.  Achievement 
of  these  goals,  though  not  here  today,  may  be  not  far  away. 

Nightly,  gays  and  straights  share  space  in  the  Palace  Club,  and  have  a  ball  doing  it!  Many 
apparent  straights  visiting  the  club  for  the  first  time,  are  surprised  at  the  mixture  of  ethnic 
types  and  sexual  orientation  of  the  group  gathered  there,  and  rightly  so.  They  range  from 
“super-straight”  redneck  WASP  types  to  Eurasian  drag  queens,  complete  with  green  hair, 
feathers  and  temple  bells.  However  these  same  faces  are  seen  to  reappear  week  after  week, 
so  the  initial  shock  must  not  be  fatal. 

Originally  the  Palace  Club  was  opened  with  a  primarily  gay  clientele,  but  in  recent 
months  has  become  the  favorite  meeting  place  for  the  elite  corps  of  Houstons'  freaks,  freak 
followers,  and  people  watchers.  The  majority  of  these  people  don’t  really  give  a  damn  who 
sleeps  with  whom,  or  what  they  dig  while  in  the  sack,  unless  of  course,  they  are  interested 
for  other  than  casual  reasons.  An  all-discriptive  title  for  this  group  is  hard  to  come  by,  but 
the  clothing  industry,  with  a  boost  from  Madison  Avenue,  invented  "Uni-Sex”  to  discribe 
clothing  worn  by  either,  and/or  both,  or  somewhere  inbetween  people,  so  perhaps  that  label 
isn’t  too  far  afield  for  our  use.  The  Uni-Sex  group  is  at  the  Palace.  In  the  same  breath  l  re¬ 
mind  you  that  the  Uni-Sex  group  is  in  the  WORLD,  and  that  is  what  this  perspective  is  all 
about. 

The  club  is  really  no  different  than  a  cross  section  of  the  world,  EXCEPT  that  in  this  in¬ 
cubator  of  understanding,  we  all  get  along  together  NOW.  The  only  rejections  I  have  seen 
are  those  of  grossness  and  vulgarity,  whether  it  be  straight-gay,  or  gay-straight  interplay. 
Some  say  the  gays  have  been  robbed  of  a  headquarters,  and  that  may  be  so,  but  perhaps  they 
have  instead  been  GIVEN  something  . . .  acceptance.  Could  it  be  that  the  days  are  gone 
when  straights  were  offended  by  the  mere  presence  of  gays?  I  hope  so. 

Police  seem  to  be  something  of  a  controversy  these  days.  I  invite  your  attention  to  a 
period  in  time  just  a  few  months  ago  when  frequent  and  seemingly  meanless  HPD  sponsored 
visitations  were  sending  everyone  Into  paranoia.  More  than  just  a  few  people  in  the  bar  bus- 
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iness  were  effected,  and  not  just  gays,  but  straight  places  and  customers.  At  that  time  we 
asked  the  HPD,  “What  is  wrong  and  how  is  it  righted?”  Wonder  of  wonders  ...  they  had 
straight  forward  answers  like:  complaints  from  concerned  parents  about  their  kids  being 
admitted  to  and  served  in  bars,  dope,  known  police  characters,  etc. 

We  assured  them  that  we  were  doing  everything  in  our  power  to  see  that  the  laws  of  the 
land  were  being  observed,  as  well  as  enforcement  of  a  moral  code  of  our  own,  and  invited 
their  inspection  at  any  time.  We  also  talked  of  a  few  problems  we  were  experiencing  our¬ 
selves  and  enlisted  their  aid.  It  was  just  that  simple.  The  HPD  has  been  straight  with  us  to 
the  point  that  we  cannot  with  honesty  join  in  the  “anti-pig”  crusade,  fashionable  as  it  may 
be. 

We  also  are  aware  that  there  must  be  rotten  apples  in  any  barrel  that  large,  but  we  haven't 

jnautteu  wiW  unless  the  bustee  wants 

>igs”  is  a  name  applied  with  an  almost  affectionate^ 
excess  of  daring,  talk  to  one  of  them.  I  have 
:lub  lately.  There  are  also  a  lot  more  people. 

>  to  mind  as  a  perfect  discription  of  the  circum- 

|ep  the  peace  and  protect  the  patrons,  some- 
other,  though  there  are  always  some  who  don’t 
I  games,  because  THEY  can’t  or  won’t  stay 
cool.  “There  is  hope  with  dope,”  I’ve  heard,  but  not  in  the  club.  Don’t  tote  a  kilo  for  bar¬ 
ter,  use  or  whatever,  and  expect  to  get  by.  Most  regulars  at  the  club  feel  safer  withr  the 
HPD  present  than  they  ever  did  before.  So,  unless  your  bag  is  deal  ing,  fighting,  or  being 
super-uncool  in  general,  fear  ye  not  the  Palace  Guard. 

History  is  sometimes  interesting,  and  the  history  of  the  Palace  Club  is  studded  (no  pun 
intended)  with  many  land-marks.  It  was  originally  opened  with  a  very  plush  toney  decor.  In 
many  ways  similar  to  the  other  Palace  Club  (Caesar’s  in  Vegas).  The  atmosphere  appealed  to 
the  gayer  set  apparantly,  because  they  were  a  majority  of  the  membership.  The  original  club 
on  Berry  Street  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  new  Palace  was  opened  in  its’  present  location. 
The  atmosphere  remained  basically  the  same;  crystal  chandeliers,  red  velvet  draperies,  and  a 
general  feeling  of  formality  prevailed. 

Times  change,  so  do  people,  so  do  clubs.  When  the  Planetarium  Room  of  the  Palace 
Club  was  unveiled  in  June,  1971,  it  was  hip!  Psychedelic  light  shows  replaced  crystal,  hard 
rock  dispensed  by  a  live  DJ  replaced  the  juke,  and  an  ultrarelaxed  atmosphere  replaced 
formality.  In  successive  remodelings  and  additions,  the  entire  club  has  taken  on  the  mood 
of  the  Planetarium  Room:  Sociable  frenzy!  New  faces  are  always  welcome!  The  Palace  was 
designed  and  is  operated  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  dig  music,  lights,  and  PEOPLE, 
all  kinds. 

It  may  come  as  a  shock,  to  some  readers,  but  that  isn’t  the  exclusive  perogative  ol  a 
handful  of  gays,  heads,  straights  or  blacks.  The  red-carpet  is  out  to  straight,  gay,  hip,  square 
or  even  NORMAL  people  who  can  and  will  get  together  and  have  a  good  time.  Those, 
straight  or  gay,  who  wish  to  place  themselves  200  years  behind  the  plight  of  the  Amer  ican 
Negro,  may  do  so  with  our  blessing,  by  self-imposed  social  segregation. 

Today’s  young  are  better  informed,  educated,  concerned,  and  most  probably  equipped 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  a  society  badly  in  need  of  repair.  Perhaps  “Brotherhood”  is  the 
key  word  that  could  effect  that  repair.  We  are  not  possessed  of  powers  so  great  as  to  advise 
where  everyone's  head  should  be  . . .  but  if  you  can  dig  Brotherhood,  we  say  Right  On!  we 
at  the  Palace  are  staking  our  reputation  on  it. 
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TV 


Thu,  Dec  30  — 

7:00  pm  —  PEACH  BOWL,  Ga  Tech  vs  Ole 
Miss  Rebels.  Ch  39 

8:00  pm  —  DAY  OF  ABSENCE  ,  a  play  by 
Douglas  Turner  Ward,  concerning  a  town 
where  all  black  residents  suddenly  and 
mysteriously  disappear.  Acted  by  blacks 
in  “white-face.”  Ch  8 


3:00  pm  —GREEN  DOLPHIN  STREET, 
this  flick  has  a  good  jazz  score,  if  noth¬ 
ing  else.  Ch  2 

10:30  pm  —  EDISON,  THE  MAN,  Spencer 
Tracy.  Ch  2 

11:00  pm  —  COMPULSION,  Orson  Welles, 
E.G.  Marshall.  Ch  13 


Mon,  Jan  3  — 

8:00  pm  —SHOWBOAT,  troupe  of  musical 
idiots  float  down  the  Mississippi.  Ch  2 


Fri,  Dec  31— 

1:00  pm  —  GATOR  BOWL!  N.C.  vs  Ga.  in 
Fla.  Ch  2 


Sat,  Jan  1  — 

10:30  am  —  SUGAR  BOWL,  Okla,  vs  Auburn 
(Boomer  Sooner!,  whatever  that  means) 
Ch  13 

12:45  pm  —  COTTON  BOWL,  Armadillos 
vs  Nitany  Lions,  Ch  11 

2:00  pm  —  MRS  WIGGS  OF  THE  CABBAGE 
PATCH,  W.C.  Fields.  Ch  2 

3:30  pm  —  JULIUS  CAESAR,  Marlon 
Brando,  James  Mason,  Greer  Garson, 
Deborah  Kerr.  Ch  13 


Tue,  Jan  4  — 

7:30  pm  —  GIDGET  GETS  MARRIED, 
breaking  the  hearts  of  Clearasil  addicts 
everywhere.  Ch  13 

7:30  pm  —  MAN  IS  MY  NAME,  camera 
crew  records  the  reactions  of  a  Stone 
Age  level  village  in  W.  Iran  when  the 
products  of  Western  Civilization  are 
brought  there  for  the  first  time  (hula 
hoops,  anyone?)  Ch  2 

9:30  pm  —  ALL  IN  THE  FAMILY,  Ch  11 


3:30  pm  —  FRANKENSTEIN  CONQUERS 
THE  WORLD,  with  the  help  of  US  Air 
support.  Ch  11 


3:45  pm  —  ROSE  BOWL,  Stanford  vs 
Michigan.  Ch  2 

6:45  pm  —  ORANGE  BOWL,  Alabama  vs 
Nebraska.  Ch  2 
11:55  pm  —  BIRTH  OF  T 


Wed,  Jan  5  — 

7:30  pm  —  THE  FACE  OF  MURDER,  with 
Rock  Hudson  as  an  SF  Police  Commiss¬ 
ioner  after  a  boffo  jewel  thief.  Ch  2 
8:00  pm  —  GREAT  AMERICAN  DREAM 
MACHINE.  Ch  8 

10:00  pm  —  SCIENCE  ‘71  —  Experts  in 
fields  of  psychiatry,  sociology,  human¬ 
ities  "explore  the  questions  of  war,  peace 
aggression  &  man.”  Ch  8 
12:25  am  —  HIGH  SIERRA,  Bogart  &  Ida 
Lupino.  Ch  11 


FONDREN  STREET  THEATRE 
THE  SOUND  OF  MUSIC  —  Directed  by 
Phil  Oesterman.  Sets  are  by  Jim  Sink. 
Marijane  Vandiver  &  Leonard  Dean 
star.  Tues-Thrus,  7:30  pm;  Fri-Sat,  8  pm; 
Sun,  7  pm.  Dark  Mon.  Frondren  at 
Daffodil.  783-9930. 


MOVIES 


THEATRE 


ALLEY  THEATRE 

A  FLEA  IN  HER  EAR  —  French  farce  by 
Georges  Feydeau  about  marital  infidelity. 
Features  wild  'n  wooly  Mack  Sennett- 
style  situations  &  chases.  Directed  by 
Jerry  Williams.  Thru  Jan  9.  Tue-Fri,  8:30 
pm;  Sat,  5  &  9  pm;  Sun,  2:30  &  7:30  pm. 
Holiday  schedule:  Dark  New  Year’s  day; 
Dec  31,  5  &  9  pm.  228-8421. 

WHAT  THE  BUTLER  SAW  —  Saucy  farce 
by  Joe  Orton.  Reputed  to  contain 
"immodest  language  and  suggestive 
situations.”  Directed  by  Beth  Sanford 
on  the  arena  stage..  Runs  nitely,  except 
Mon,  thru  Jan  16.  Holidays:  Dark 
New  Year’s  day;  Dec  31,  5  &  9:30 
pm.  228-8421. 

MY  SWEET  CHARLIE  —  play  by  Houston 
novelist  David  Westheimer  does  a  one- 
nit&-stand  on  the  arena  stage.  Mon,  Jan 
xD,  8  pm.  228-8421. 


Only  commercial  movie  houses  this  week. 

The  university  film  series  are  shut  down  for 

xrftas  season.  Some  good  new  films  in  town, 

though. 

CELEBRATION  AT  BIG  SUR  (Baez;  Cros¬ 
by,  Nash,  etc;  Joni  Mitchell  . . .)  plus 
MONTEREY  POP  (Hendrix)  —  lotsa 
rock  at  two  midnight  showings  New 
Years  Eve  &  New  Years  nite.  All  seats 
$2.  Shamrock  Four. 

STRAW  DOGS  —  Dustin  Hoffman  stars  in 
this  one;  Sam  Peckinpah  (The  Wild 
Bunch)  directed  it.  Village  &  Gaylynn 
Terrace. 

THE  GO-BETWEEN  —  won  the  grand  prize 
at  Cannes.  Screenplay  by  Harold  Pinter; 
stars  Julie  Christie  &  Alan  Bates.  Windsor. 

SOMETIMES  A  G  REAT  NOTION  —  based 
on  Ken  Kesey’s  wild  novel  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest;  stars  Paul  Newman,  Henry 
Fonda,  Lee  Remick  &  Michael  Sarrazin. 
At  all  four  Cinemas. 

HAROLD  AND  MAUDE  —  Bud  Cort 

(Brewster  McCloud)  gets  involved  with 
older  woman  Ruth  Gordon.  Songs  by 
Cat  Stevens.  Galleria  Cinema. 

THE  GANG  THAT  COULDN’T  SHOOT 
STRAIGHT  —  comedy  about  crime  bas¬ 
ed  on  novel  by  Jimmy  Breslin.  Gaylynn. 

STAR-SPANGLED  Gl  RL  —  "A  patriotic, 
chaotic  comedy.”  Neil  Simon  comedy 
about  a  naive  flag  waver  (Sandy  Duncan) 
who  runs  across  two  "underground  news¬ 
paper  publishers.”  (!!)  River  Oaks  (!) 

Dl  RTY  HARRY  —  Clint  Eastwood  vs.  the 
Zodiac  killer  of  SF.  LOtsa  Places. 

Goldie  Hawn,  Warren  Beatty  in  Ham¬ 
burg.  Del  man. 
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ART 


MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

(1001  Bissonnet 

A  CHILD’S  CHRISTMAS  —  thru  Dec  26 
in  Marterson  Jr.  Gallery 

CERAMICS  —  work  by  Richard  Lincoln 
Richard  Hyslin,  School  Studies. 

HOLIDAY  HOURS:  Thurs-Sat,  9:30  am- 
5  pm;  Sun,  Dec  26,  noon-6  pm. 

INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  ARTS 

DE  MENIL  COLLECTION  —  works  from 
the  collection  of  the  John  de  Menils 
at  the  Art  Gallery,  Univ  &  Stockton. 

RICE  UNIVERSITY 

FACULTY  EXHIBITION  —  Mon=Fri,  9  am 
to  5  pm.  Sewall  Hall  Art  Gallery. 

ST*  THOMAS  UNIVERSITY 

STUDENT  SHOW  —  Welder  Hall  3812 
Yoakum. 

KIKO  GALLERIES  —  lithographs  by  Man 
Ray,  Hundertwasser  &  Bernard  Ville- 
mot.  419  Lovett  Blvd. 

DAVID  GALLERY  —  Bob  Fowler’s  archi¬ 
tectural  sculptures  make  strong  social 
comments.  2243  San  Felipe. 

CONTRACT  GRAPHICS  —  combines  & 
miniatures  by  Richard  Pettibone. 

5116  Morningside. 

ADEPT  GALLERY  —  contemporary  black 
artists.  Closed  thru  Jan  1,  except  by 
appointment.  1617  Binz. 

ARTIST  OUTLET  COMMUNITY  GAL-  - 
LER  Y  —  black  artists.  2603  Blodgett. 

SPEEDBY’S  OLD  PRINTS  —  Xmas  exhi¬ 
bition  of  18th  &  19th  century  prints, 
drawings  &  water  colors  on  the  topics 
of  wintertime  &  holiday  seasons  of 
yesteryear.  Thru  Dec  24.  607  Harold. 


GALLERY  OF  ORIGINAL  ARTS  —  work 
by  Huntsville  prison  inmates.  700 
Town  &  Country  Blvd. 

LATENT  IMAGE  —  Group  show  of  Hous¬ 
ton  photographers.  1122  Bissonnet. 

TEXAS  INSTITUTE  OF  REHABILITATION 
paintings  by  patients.  1333  Moursund, 
Texas  Medical  Center. 

.ARX  GALLERIES  —  (Austin)  —  Two  man 
show:  S.  Bonner  &  Mangus  Toness. 

Plus  Jim  Bones*  photographs  from  his 
“Texas  Earth  Surfaces’’  collection. 

404  W.  30th. 

TEEN  PHOTOGRAPHY  EXHIBIT  (first 
annual)  —  sponsored  by  Jewish  Commu¬ 
nism  Center.  Students  (10th-12th  grade) 
are  eligible.  Works  should  be  submitted 
Jan  2-8.  For  more  info,  call  729-3200. 


MUSIC 


NEW  YEARS  EVE  STUFF 

SOUL  SPECTACULAR  -  Jerry  Butler,  The 
Dells,  Brenda  Lee  Eagers,  The  Shades  of 
Brown,  the  Iceman.  Presented  by  KYOK. 
9  pm-1  am.  Sam  Houston  Coliseum.  228- 
0006. 

HOUSTON  SYMPHONY  -  New  Years  Eve 
Gala  conducted  by  Arthur  Fiedler;  Polish 
pianist  Jan  Drath.  8  pm.  Jones  Hall.  Sold 
out. 

KILT  -J AYCEE  CASINO  PARTY  -  Hudson 
&  Harrigan;  The  Southwest  Freeway.  . . 
8:30  pm-1: 30  am.  Albert  Thomas  Con¬ 
vention  Center.  $22.50  per  couple  in  ad¬ 
vance;  $27  at  door  (includes  drinks). 

SCENE  WEST  —  Rockin’  Horse  (from  Aus¬ 
tin)  &  Texas.  9  pm-2  am.  $20  a  couple. 
5325  W.  Alabama.  621-2126. 


Celebrate  with: 

>AH  BAEZ  •  CROSBY,  STILLS,  NASH  &  YOUNC 
JONI  MITCHELL;  JOHN  SEBASTIAN 

And  introducing 

DOROTHY  MORRISON 

Everyone  did  il...  for  the  iheer  love  of  it. 

CELEBBM 

imsh 


...it  happened  one  weekend 
by  the  sea. 


Midnight  Happenings ! 

New  Year’s  Eve  &  New  Year’s  Night 


All 

Seats 

$2 


S.  Morn  ot  Hoi 
Acroti  from 


Doors 
Open 

1145  ■IMHENMisinMOHIHB'POf 


EXCLUSIVE  FIRST  SHOWING!! 


LA  BASTILLE  -  Toni  Renee  plus  Tomor¬ 
row's  Sunshine.  (After  New  Years  Eve, 
just  Toni  Renee.)  227-2036. 

SANDEES-  Rat  Creek.  9  pm-?  $10  couple; 
$6  person.  S.  Park  &  OST.  748-9500. 

LIBERTY  HALL  -  Shivas  Head  Band.  Sat 
nite,  Jan  I,  Bobby  Blue  Bland.  1610  Che- 
nevert.  225-6250. 

FARM  WORKERS  PARTY  -  9  pm-2  am,  .  . 
3506  N  Parkwood.  Breakfast,  75  cbnts» 
drinks,  $1.  RSVP:  524-9404. 

OTHER  STUFF 

GREEN  APPLE  —  Keith  Collins,  acoustic 
guitar;  Mike  Edwards,  drums.  Devils  Wall 
on  Thurs.  520  Thornton  St.  691-1077. 

ROCK  AND  ROLL  FESTIVAL  -  Chuck 
Berry,  Bo  Diddley,  Gary  U.S.  Bonds, 

The  Coasters  &  The  Dovells.  Sun,  Jan  30, 
30,  8  pm,  at  Hofheinz  Pavillion.  $4  ad¬ 
vance;  $5  at  door.  748-6600,  Ex  1255. 

FESTIVAL  OF  MUSIC  (COUNTRY)  -  Chet 
Atkins,  Floyd  Cramer,  Boots  Randolph, 
plus  Jethro  Burns  &  The  Nashville  String 
Band.  Sat,  Jan  15,  8:30  pm,  Music  Hall. 
$3.50-4.50-6.  228-0006. 


RADIO 


PACIFICA  -  KPFT  90.1  fm 
LIFE  ON  EARTH  -  hourly  news  show, 
Mon-Fri,  6  pm. 

LIFE  RAFT  —  nitely  peoples  radio  with 
Jeff  Shero,  Mon-Thurs,  10  pm-3  am. 


THE  WOMEN’S  CENTER  —  weekly  women’s 
show.  Fri,  7:30  pm. 


MIKE  ZUNK  —  Mike  eats  cars  and  likes  to 
talk  about  it.  His  weekly  show  starts 
Wed,  Jan  5,  8  pm. 

STOKELY  CARMICHAEL  -  speech  de¬ 
livered  at  Third  World  Conference 
here  last  March.  Mon,  Jan  3,  1  pm. 


PHONE 


ACLU 

524-5925 

BLACK  PANTHER  PARTY 

224-6357 

COUNTDOWN  *72 

528-1559 

CRISIS  HOTLINE  (Houston) 

228-1505 

Alta  Loma 

925-6224 

Dickinson 

534-2811 

Galveston 

763-6272 

Nassau  Bay 

488-6357 

Texas  City 

948-3121 

DRA*T  COUNSELING 

225-5191 

FAMILY  CONNECTION 

523-6825 

FOOD  STAMP  OFFICE 

227-6371 

GAY  WOMEN’S  LIBERATION 

524-2217 

HOPE  LEGAL  FOUNDATION 

228-0711 

HOUSTON  COMMITTEE  TO 

END  THE  WAR 

227-1646 

HOUS  LEGAL  FOUNDATION 

225-0321 

INLET  DRUG  CRISIS 

526-7925 

or 

526-5873 

KAUM 

Gen.  Offices 

741-0050 

Studio  Line 

748-4801 

KAUM  News 

748-J479 

KLOL 

222-8103 

KENNEDY  BROS  CLINIC 

227-2261 

LIBERTY  HALL 

225-6250 

LYNN  EUSAN  CLINIC 

523-7960 

NAACP 

529-4195 

NOW 

333-3270 

or 

748-5369 

OPERATION  BREAOBASKET 

224-9057 

PACIFICA  (KPFT) 

224-4000 

PAPEL  CHICANO 

674-4097 

PEACE  CENTER 

227-1646 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD 

523-7419 

PRAIRIE  LAW  COLLECTIVE 

224-3062 

PROBLEM  PREGNANCY 

523-5354 

or 

523-7408 

or 

524-2521 

TEEN  HOTLINE 

523-5529 

TIME  SERVICE 

222-7171 

UNITED  FARM  WORKERS’ 

ORGANIZING  COMMITTEE 

524-9404 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THOUGHT 

526-5547 

VD  CLINIC 

222-4201 

VOICE  OF  HOPE 

228-0714 

WHO  CARES? 

668-2265 

AN  UNUSUAL  ADULT  GIFT 
GREAT  CONVERSATION  PIECE 


AMAZING  DETAIL...  LOOK  CLOSELY  IT  WILL  FOOL  YOU... 

COMES  IN  FOUR  COLORS  &  SCENTS 
Strawberry  Red  —  Cinnamon  Brown 
Lemon  Yellow  —  Spice  Green 


PRICE:  $4.45  (includes  postage  and  handling) 


3100  PRODUCE  ROW,  ROOM  12A,  HOUSTON,  TEXAS  77023 
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unclassifieds 


SURVIVAL 


AUTOMATIC  Telephone  answering  de¬ 
vice.  Gives  your  message  &  takes  messages 
while  you're  away.  Cost  $230;  sacrifice 
for  $125  cash.  529-6067. 

NEEOED:  Gerbers  Baby  food  bottles,  all 
sizes.  Oave,  Ned  or  Walt  at  528-5682. 


NEEDED:  Magazines,  all  types,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  "Progressive  Architecture",  "Life”, 
business  mags,  etc.  Dave,  Ned  or  Wait  — 
528-5682. 

STARTING  OUT  -  Artist  needs  part  time 
work  —  cheap.  (Works  in  ink)  697-8972. 
(Ask  for  Jeff.) 


FOR  SALE:  Traynor  Bass  Master  Amp, 
$140;  Fender  Jazz  Bass,  $140;  Roth  Viola 
Outfit,  $370;  Electro  Voice  Microphone, 
$30;  Rambler  Station  Wagon,  $100.  Free 
cats.  Call  498-6210. 

COMPLETELY  MOBILE  habitat  for  sale. 
See  at  1222  W  Bell  or  call  529-2951. 

NEEb  RIDE  to  Chicago.  Share  expenses. 
Sheila,  1410  Hyde  Pk,  no.  21.  Leave  mes¬ 
sage  in  mailbox  if  no  answer. 

ROOMMATE  WANTED:  5114  Brown- 
croft  near  Palm  Center.  $35/month;  prefer 
quiet  non-smoker.  Call  Keith  or  Kathy  at 
644-6656. 


HOUSE  PAINTING  and  odd  jobs  Need  r,de  to 

done  cheap  as  fund  raising  project  Berzerkeley,  Cal 

524-9682  any  time  around  the  first_6651236 


unclassifieds 

Space  City!  Unclassifieds  are  free.  Fill  out  this  form  and  mail  to  Space  City!,  1217 
Wichita,  Houston  77004.  Preference  given  to  service  and  non-profit  ads.  We  don’t 
accept  “sex  ads.”  We  believe  that  far  from  characterizing  a  position  of  sexual  lib¬ 
eration,  they  are  frequently  exploitative  of  sexuality,  especially  that  of  women.  (Not 
all  of  them  are  exploitative  of  course,  but  we  don’t  know  any  simple  guideline  for 
determining  which  are  and  which  aren’t;  we  don’t  have  the  time  or  energy  to  debate 
every  ad.) 


SANDEE'S 


COME  COMFORTABLE  ! 


RAT  CREEK  -  New  Year’s  9— until 

$10  couple  —  Beer  &  Setups 
!  $6  person 

Make  reservations  now  ! 

4822  South  Park  at  O.S.T.  748-9500 


Offering  lo  Varieties  <*  charcoal  Borgeij 

i9oi  my  \7}9  Richmond 

519-92JO  528-8865 

F og.4’  To  Go*'  order*  CMiybuR. Nearest  Factory 
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Space  City!  is  running  regular  information 
on  vital  services  and  community  organiza¬ 
tions  around  our  town.  Following  are  a  few 
of  the  many  groups  in  Houston  that  are 
attempting  In  various  ways  to  serve  the 
people. 

COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATIONS 

ANTI-WAR  GROUPS 

HOUSTON  COMMITTEE  TO  END  THE 

WAR  (HCEWV) 

An  action  &  education  group.  It  meets  the 
first  Friday  of  every  month  at  7:30  pm  at 
the  Peace  Center,  2405  San  Jacinto,  Rm  203. 
227-1646 

HOUSTON  CLERGY  AND  LAYMEN 
CONCERNED 

Affiliated  with  National  Clergy  &  Laymen 
Concerned.  For  info,  call  the  Peace  Center, 
227-1646. 

HOUSTON  PEACE  ACTION  COALITION 
(HPAC) 

Local  branch  of  NPAC,  a  national  anti-war 
group  known  for  its  massive  rallies  and 
marches.  Peace  Center,  227-1646. 

WAR  RESISTERS  LEAGUE 

Pacifist  direct  action  group.  Peace  Center, 

227-1646. 

FOURTH  WARD  KENNEDY  BROS.  CLINIC 
This  is  the  best  established  "free”  clinic  in 
the  city:  upon  treating  you,  the  staff  will  tell 
you  how  much  the  service  was  worth  and 
you  can  pay  if  possible,  but  you  will  NOT 
be  billed.  Call  ahead  to  find  out  when  the 
general  practitioner.  Dr.  Eckhart,  will  be 
there;  if  necessary,  he  will  refer  you  to  the 
internist,  surgeon,  obstetrician/gynecologist, 
allergist  or  podiatrist  who  work  at  the  clinic 
part-time.  Mostly  medical  services,  but  a 
few  dentist  are  sometimes  available.  Open 
9-5,  Mon-Fri;  10-2  on  Saturday;  if  you  go, 
be  ready  for  a  long  wait.  302l/2  Pierce, 
227-2261. 


AMERICAN  CIVIL  LIBERTIES  UNION 
(ACLU) 

The  ACLU  will  handle  any  case  Involving 
an  aggravated  violation  of  civil  rights,  a 
violation  of  the  sort  that  would  effect  large 
numbers  of  people.  If  a  case  is  taken  it  will 
be  handled  by  a  member  lawyer  for  free. 
905  Richmond  Ave.  524-5925  (24  hour 
answering  service). 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
WOMEN  (NOW) 

A  civil  rights  movement  of  women  and  men 
dedicated  to  true  equality.  Meets  first  Wed¬ 
nesday  of  every  month  at  5300  Caroline 
(Clayton  Library  Guesthouse).  Child  care 
available.  Phone:  333-3270  or  748-5369. 

GAY  LIBERATION 

Activist  gay  civil  rights  organization.  Spon¬ 
sors  dances,  consciousness  raising  sessions 
and  small  discussion  groups.  Meets  every 
Tuesday,  8  pm,  UH  University  Center.  Con¬ 
sciousness  raising  sessions,  Thursday,  8  pm, 
same  place.  PQ  Box  53221,  Houston,  Tex. 
Phone  Crisis  Hotline,  228-1505,  for  info. 

INLET  DRUG  CRISIS 

24  hour  drug  crisis  center  in  Montrose  area. 
Other  services  too,  including  draft  counsel¬ 
ing  and  a  street  sheet  newletter.  708  Hyde 
Park.  526-7925. 

CRISIS  HOTLINE 

This  is  a  24-hour  telephone  counseling 
service  for  emergency  crisis  situations. 
228-1505. 

MONTROSE  COMMUNITY  COUNCIL 
New  Montrose  area  community  group, 
attempting  to  gain  recognition  from  Harris 
County  Community  Action  Association 
(HCCAA)  as  representative  of  Montrose 
Area.  Contact  thru  Inlet,  708  Hyde  Park. 
526-7925. 
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FREAKY  PEOPLE 
DON'T  MA/E 
TO  HAVE- 
FREAKY 
CAR*" 


24  CARAT  GOLD 
Paraphernalia 
llam-llpm 

TILL  12  pm  ON 

Friday  t  Saturday 

CLOTHES 
POSTERS 
PAPERS  t  LOW 
PIPES  PRICES 

KING  SIZE 
WATERBEDS  1 4  ryy 
20  GA 
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Letters 


cont.  from  2 

As  Paul  said,  “long  hair  doesn’t 
mean  a  thing.”  However,  your  report¬ 
er  evidently  felt  a  white  hat  would 
make  it  easier  for  the  readers  to  know 
who  to  cheer  for. 

I  must  therefore  protest  your  re¬ 
porter’s  attempt  to  flesh  out  his  story 
by  bestowing  Paul  Norris  with  imagin¬ 
ary  hirsute  adonnment.  '  Actually, 
Paul’s  real  embellishments  lie  between 
his  ears. 

Actually  the  hair  issue  is  in¬ 
consequential.  What  is  important  is 
that  we  in  the  silken  ghettoes  look  to 
Space  City!  for  t  ruth  we  don’t  find  in 
the  Post  and  Chronicle. 

Don’t  start  letting  us  down,  in  how¬ 
ever  miniscule  or  minor  a  fashion, 
with  flights  of  fancy  in  an  otherwise 
good  hard  news  story. 

Peace. 

Miriam  Frazier  Korshak 
Houston 


Big  Thicket 

cont.  from  2 

of  the  region.  If  these  isolated  pock¬ 
ets  of  wilderness  are  surrounded  by 
roads,  homesites  and  junk  food  dis¬ 
pensaries,  their  water  flow  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  impeded  and  polluted.  For 
this  reason  a  much  larger  area,  for 
example,  the  191.000  acres  in  Con¬ 
gressman  Eckhardt’s  proposed  park, 
is  required. 


SAVE  THE  BIG 
THICKET! 

The  Big  Thicket,  a  unique  and  irreplaceable  wilderness  located  in  southeast  Texas,  is  under  attack  by  lumber  and  real 
estate  interests  which  are  in  the  process  of  converting  it  into  pine  plantation  and  residential  property.  Now  less  than  one- 
tenth  its  original  area,  the  Big  Thicket  is  in  danger  of  disappearing  altogether  and  ONCE  GONE,  IT  WILL  NEVER  RE¬ 
TURN. 

There  is  some  hope  that  Congress  can  be  persuaded  to  set  aside  a  part  of  the  Thicket  for  a  national  park,  but  only  if 
enough  people  take  action  NOW.  Clip  the  petition  printed  below,  sign  it  along  with  four  of  your  friends  and  mail  it  to 
E.  O.  Kindschy,  27190  Lana,  Conroe  TX  77301,  today.  Signers  must  be  of  voting  age  and  must  include  their  addresses. 


WE  THE  UNDERSIGNED  CITIZENS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  RESPECTFULLY  DEMAND  THAT  CONGRESS 
TAKE  INSTANT  AND  EFFECTIVE  ACTION  TO  PRESERVE  A  MEANINGFUL  PORTION  OF  THE  EAST  TEXAS 
BIG  THICKET  FOR  ENJOYMENT  AND  EDUCATION  OF  FUTURE  GENERATIONS  OF  AMERICANS. 


Name 


Address 


UNCLE  SAM'S  FIXIT 


Green  Acres  Organic  Foods 
1338  Westheimer  2512  Rice  Blvd 


.could  use 

WoTllER  CAR. 


DEALERS  LEASING 

175?  RICHMOND  AVE.  516-71/8 
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re storable  cond  4  1,000- 
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58  son D  pi:k  uPj  77ir 
V-8  clean  ^ 
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auto  air  rower  * /-T 
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U50C0  actual  miles 
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BUY  ‘EM  FOR  A  DIME 
SELL  ‘EM  FOR  A  QUARTER 


SCRIBE 

U 

B 


■  $  25  supporter  subscription 

■  $  7.50  'One  year  subscription 

■  $  4  six  month  subscription 

■  $  5  one  year  GI  subscription 

■  free  prisoner  subscription 


NAME- 


ADDRESS  - 


CITY .  .  STATE  - ZIP  .  - 


TURTLE  NEWS 


712  1/2 
FAIRVIEW 


a  community  newsstand  ' 

Vendor  Outlet  for  Space  City! 

i 

II  to  9:30  Mon  thru  Thurs 
10  to  9:30  Fri  &.  Sat 

ALL  HEAD  COMIX 
Crumb,  Shelton,  Spain,  Williamson 
&  more 

ROLLING  STONE 

CREEM  Magazine 

ROCK 

FUSION 

EVERGREEN 

RAMPARTS 

CLEAR  CREEK  -  ecology 
NATIONAL  LAMPOON 
MAD 
EARTH 

Berkeley  TRIBE 
Austin  RAG 
Chicago  SEED 
Atlanta  BIRD 

New  Orleans  NOLA  EXPRESS 

D.C.  QUICKSILVER  TIMES 

Texas  OBSERVER 

SC  Louis  OUTLAW 

Dallas  HOOKA 

N.Y.  VILLAGE  VOICE 

GUARDIAN 

LIBERATED  GUARDIAN 
RADICAL  SOFTWARE  -  video 
CINEASTE  -  films 
WHOLE  EARTH  CATALOGUE 
WHOLE  LIFE  CATALOGUE 
DOME BOOK  2 
MOTHER  EARTH  NEWS 
NATURAL  LIFE  STYLES 
CANADIAN  WHOLE  EARTH 
ALMANAC 

A  CHILD'S  GARDEN  OF  GRASS 
FARMERS  ALMANAC 
THE  BUST  BOOK 
WILDERNESS  CAMPING 
PSYCHEDELIC  REVIEW 
.BIRTH  CONTROL  HANDBOOK 
VOCATIONS  FOR  SOCIAL 
CHANGE  (free) 
TRICONTINENTAL 
WOMEN'S  LIBERATION 
pamphlets,  posters,  periodicals 
ECOLOGY  PUBLICATIONS 

HAND-MADE  PIPES  St  CANDLES 
chilluns-bongs-carborators 
incense-posters-papers-stash  bags 

silk-screened  T-shirts 
"FREE  LENDING  LIBRARY 

‘TICKETS  FOR  LIBERTY  HALL 

’community  craftsmen: 
bring  us  your  wares. 


LAUNCHING 

PADS 


You  can  cop  Space  City !  at  the 
following  handy  locations. 


SOUTH  MAIN 

Ace  News  .  .  •  •  >  8180  S.  Main 

General  Pants. . Fannin  at  Cleburne 

Main  St  News.  .  .  .  *418  S.  Main 

South  Main  Bookstore  .  6624  S.  Main 
•Space  City!  ....  1217  Wichita 
Rice  Univ  (coin  box)  .  .  Memorial  Cent. 


SOUTHWEST 

*  Budget  Tapes  ...  5330  W.  Belfort 

Budget  Tapes  ....  5421  Bellaire 
Pet r II lo  Surfboards  .  .  .  10910  S.  Post 

Oak 

*  Sam  Houston  Books  .  Galleria 

Sunshine  Co.  ...  .  Galleria 


1RTH-NORTHWEST 
dget  Tapes  .  .  .  , 

dget  Tapes  .  .  .  . 

cked-ln.  .... 
>ce  Maker  .  , 

iurfhouse .  ...  , 

jfts  &  Hobby  .  .  . 

o  Whole  Foods  .  .  . 

ision  . . 

th  St  Pool  Hall  .  .  . 


Town  &  Country 
8341  Long  Point 
9703  Katy  Fwy 
7516  Fulton 
1729  W.  34th 
515  W. 11th 
15  Waugh 
1605  Gessner  Rd 
11th  St 


UH-THI  RO  WARD 

Campus  Pharmacy  ...  2705  Cullen 
*  Pot  Luck  .....  3814  Wheeler 
Univ  of  Hous  (coin  box)  .  Cougar  Den 


*  Vendor  pick-up  spots 


DOWNTOWN 


Big  City  News  .... 
Eros  News  .... 
Globe  News  .... 

News  Center . 

Round  the  Clock  .  . 

World  News  .... 


1414  Milam 
8IOV2  Preston 
1721  S.  Main 
631  San  Jacinto 
1407  S.  Main 
1208  Texas 


MONTROSE 

Art  Supply  ..... 
Better  Foods  (coin  box)  . 
Budget  Tapes.  ... 
Grass  Hut  ..... 
Green  Acres  .  .  •  .  • 

Guys  News  .... 

Honest  Threads. . 

Paisley  Co. .  -  •  •  • 

Time  to  Read  .... 

Tortilla  Flat  .  .  ;  . 

Safron  ..... 
Staff  of  Life  .... 
Zone  6  .  .  •  .  •  • 

*  Turtle  News  .  .  . 

VILLAGE 

Bay  Surf  (the  Gap)  •  • 

Green  Acres  .  .  .  • 

*  Pot  Luck  ..... 

*  Rat  Hole  .... 
Village  News  .... 


PASADENA 

Bay  Surf . 

•  Budget  Tapes  .  .  . 

Dalton  Books  .  .  .  . 

Truth  .  . 

Artichoke  ...  .  .  • 


509  E.  South- 
more 

1312  College 
Almeda  Mall 
8228  Gulf  Fwy 
Spencer  Hwy 


915  Richmond 
529  W.  Alabama 
1218  Westheimer 
1200  W.  Alabama 
1338  Westheimer 
3622  S.  Main 
5 06  Westheimer 
2106  Montrose 
3110  S.  Shep¬ 
herd 

918  Welch 
1905  W.  Alabama 
2037  W.  Alabama 
1216  Westheimer 
712V2  Fairview 


2445  Times 
2512  Rice  Blvd 
6128  Village 
Pkwy 

2474  Times  Vlvd 


2480  Bolsover 


Pot  Luck 

#£128  Village  Parkway 
13814  Wheeler 


Sam  Houston  Books 
Galleria 
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